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PENTECOST: A MEDITATION 


by 
ARTHUR H. RYAN. 


I divide this meditation into two parts: first, a con- 
sideration of the events of the first Christian Pentecost, and 
second, an attempt to realise more deeply what the coming and 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost mean for the see and for the 
souls of the just. 


First, then, what happened on Pentecost Day ? 
‘In the months of May and June in Palestine the valleys and 


plains are already smiling with the early harvest. Fields of © 


wheat and barley and maize await the reaper. The dry season 
has already set in; and the warm Eastern sun soon ripens the 
seeds, freshened and invigorated by the rains of March and 
April. 
When the Jews were still a nation, and the temple of Herod 
still stood, it was from that early harvest that offerings were 
made at the great national feast of the Passover or the Pasch, 
when they celebrated the delivery of Israel from bondage in 
Egypt. Fifty days later the first harvest festival was held, 
and called the festival of the fiftieth day, or Pentecost, which 
is Greek for fiftieth. All the Jews who could, came up to 
Jerusalem for the feast, and gathered in the great temple at 
dawn. Two loaves made from the new wheat were offered, and 
a holocaust. At sunrise the priests took the loaves and the 
victims, turned them towards the four winds of heaven, then 
raised them on high and lowered them to the grounds to con- 
secrate them to God, the giver of all gifts, who chains and 
unleashes the winds, and is Lord of Heaven and earth. More- 
over, it was the tradition that it was on that same day that 
Moses had received the tablets of the law on Sinai. 

The. Pentecost we recall to-day seemed much the same as 
others. It was perhaps more joyous than usual, for the world 
was at peace. The power of the Roman Empire seemed to have 
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made war impossible. The Holy City was packed to over- 
flowing. We know that on this occasion the Jews had come 
from fourteen different nations. The harvest was as plentiful 
as ever; the Temple as radiant. The old Law was still a vital 
force ; the God of Israel watched over His chosen people. 

It is true that rumours were current amongst the visitors 
about a certain impostor, one Jesus of Nazareth, who had per- 
turbed the people a few months before, preaching sedition, and 
blasphemously claiming to be the Messiah ; but he had met his 
reward just before the Pasch, and quite fittingly—on the gibbet 
of a criminal. His followers were ignorant and unlettered 
peasants and fishermen ; and if it was true, as was said, that 
they were superstitious enough to believe in the resurrection of 
their leader from the dead, that was a source of cynical amuse- 
ment : why bother about such credulous imbeciles ? 

So the pilgrims slept in peace on the eve of the feast, and 
wended their way in the mists of the dawn towards the hill of 
Sion, there to await the rising of the sun and to. attend, the 
ceremonies in the magnificent temple. 

But unknown to them, or if known, despised, there was 
another gathering on another hill in Jerusalem, the hill where 
David was buried. There, while the High Priest was performing 
the solemn rites on Mount Sion, were gathered together, in 
silence and recollection and expectation, twelve poor men and a 
few holy women. They were the disciples and friends of Him 
who had been crucified at the Pasch ; and His mother was in 
their midst. There was nothing splendid about the little upper 
room in which they were gathered, none of the glittering marbles 
and mosaics of the Temple ; but it was very dear indeed to them. 
For it was in that upper room that He had eaten His last Paschal 
supper with them before He went to His death ; and during the 
supper He had given them, as a stupendous last will and testa- 
' ment, His body to eat and His blood to drink. From the 
window on the left they could look out towards Calvary, where 
they had stood beside His Cross when He died, and where they 
had seen the empty grave whence He rose. Since then they had 
seen Him often ; He had even allowed one of them to put his 
fingers into the marks of His wounds. From the window on the 
right they could look over the towers and pinnacles of the temple 
to the Mount of Olives, where they had last seen Him, and whence 
He had ascended into the clouds of heaven, out of their sight. 
But He had given them comfort and hope before He left them. 
“IT will not leave you orphans,” He had said, ‘‘ but I will send 
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to you the Paraclete, to teach you all things and to remin with © 
you even to the consummation of the world.” So, trusting in 
His word, they watched and waited and prayed, while the sun 
rose over Mount Sion. 

And then read in St. Luke, how their prayers were answered. 

‘“‘ And suddenly there came a great sound from heaven as of 
a mighty wind coming, and it filled the whole house where they 
were sitting and there appeared to them parted tongues, as it 
were of fire ; and it sat upon every one of them ; and they were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they began to speak in divers 
tongues, according as the Holy Ghost gave them to speak.” 

In those dramatic sentences St. Luke describes how, quicker 
than flame, the unlettered fishermen of Galilee were clothed with 
the rays of divinity, transformed into fearless, intrepid preachers 
of the Gospel, who poured out the praise of God in every language. 

Just then some of the Jews were returning from the cele- 
brations in the Temple; and hearing the voices, climbed the 
stairs that led to the upper room. With amazement they watched 
the transports of the Apostles. Their amazement grew as they 
heard each his own language. Some were from Mesopotamia ; 
others from Phrygia; others from Egypt or Libya; others 
from Greek and Roman cities. “‘ Are not these men all Gali- 
lians ?”’ they asked in astonishment. ‘“‘ How then do we hear 
each our own language ?’’ They were beside themselves with 
perplexity, adds St. Luke, and asked ‘‘ What can this mean?” 

There were also some scoffers, who had an easy explanation. 
“It’s quite simple,” they said mockingly, “‘they’re drunk. They 
have had their fill of new wine.” : 

At the sound of that scornful taunt St. Peter, no longer the 
weakling who a few weeks before in the courtyard of Caiaphas 
denied his master at the taunt of a servant-girl, but now a 
fearless disciple who was to follow his master to crucifixion— 
St. Peter rose from his ecstasy, and going to the threshold of the 
room, began to address the onlookers, who had now swelled to a 
multitude. In words full of courage and conviction, he reminded 
them of the prophecy of Joel of which that day they saw the 
fulfilment ; he told them that Jesus of Nazareth, whom they had 
put to death, was no criminal, but duly accredited by God. He 
reminded them of His miracles, of the signs and wonders that 
many of them had seen with their own eyes. He told them that 
Jesus had risen from the dead, and ascended into Heaven, and 
was at that very moment exalted at God’s right hand ; that He 
had promised to send His Holy Spirit. ‘‘ And He has poured 
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out that Spirit,” concluded Peter triumphantly, ‘“‘ as you can see 
and hear for yourselves.” 

Calling upon them all to repent of their sins and be baptised, 
he there and then won for the Lord three thousand souls The 
great. work of spreading the Gospel had begun. 

Many centuries have come and gone since then, and the work 
has never been interrupted. The tiny mustard seed of the first 
Christian Pentecost has grown into a mighty tree. The church 
that was once contained within the four walls of that little room 
in Jerusalem is bounded now only by the four corners of the earth ; 
but year by year the world-wide Church turns towards Jerusalem 
to salute that hallowed place where it was born. 


* * * 


Now, let us continue our Pentecost meditation by trying to 
realise what the coming and indwelling of the Holy Ghost mean 
for the Church and for the souls of the just. We must begin by 
considering the Holy Trinity. 

It is beyond question that the central doctrine of the 
Christian faith is the Trinity of Persons in the Unity of the 
Divine Nature. In the Old Testament, indeed, this doctrine was 
dimly foreshadowed ; but it remains true that as regards our 
knowledge of God, to pass from the Old to the New Testament is 
to pass into a different world. 

In the Gospels the three divine persons are mentioned 
emphatically on four momentous occasions. First, when the 
Angel Gabriel announced to Mary that she was to become the 
mother of the Son of God by the power of the Most High Father 
through the operation of the Holy Ghost. Secondly, at the 
baptism of Christ, when the voice of God the Father was heard 
proclaiming that Christ was His beloved Son, and the Spirit of 
God descended upon him in the form of a dove. Thirdly, when 
after the Last Supper, Jesus declares that He will ask His Father 
to send the Paraclete, the Spirit of truth. Fourthly, in the divine 
commission given by Christ to His Apostles to baptize all nations 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
It has always been the faith of the Church, therefore, that 
in the one only God there are three divine persons, really distinct 
and equal in all things, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

There is of course a ring of mystery and darkness here which 
our minds cannot penetrate, for it is only to be expected that the 
constitution of the infinite must elude the grasp of the finite. 
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We accept it because God has told us that it is so, not because 
we fully understand it. Not, I need scarcely add, that it does 
any violence to our understanding, as the less reflective type of 
Hyde Park atheist seems to think, as if Christians believed that 
there are three persons in one person, or three natures in one 
nature. But of course our position is that we accept the in- 
fallible assurance of God that there are three persons in His 
single nature ; and for any one who has even begun to think of 
the meaning of nature and persons, there is no trace here of an 
arithmetical puzzle. 

Nevertheless, a mystery it remains; and before the un- 
fathomable secrets of the Divine Mind, our eyes, in a phrase that 
Aristotle used, and which St. Thomas of Aquin loved to recall, 
are like the eyes of a bat as they turn to the sun at noonday. 
But with humble consciousness of our limitations and holding 
firmly to the guiding hands of the Church’s recognised masters, 
we may, indeed we must, meditate upon its significance. For 
we are sometimes inclined, when thinking of the Trinity ,to say, 
“ Quite so: I accept it,’ and to turn to other matters. Other 

matters are important ; but they are as nothing compared to 
this, for the Trinity is the secret of God’s life ; and to accept it 
without frequent meditation upon it would be a strange return 
for the greatest manifestation of God’s love for us—the unveiling 
of His innermost essence. 

How can we best bring it home to ourselves? We are not 
likely to find a commentator so enlightening as the Church’s 
most profound theologian, St. Thomas. This is how he considers 
it. 

God lives a life of infinite knowledge and love. He knows, 
and knows infinitely. He loves, and loves infinitely. Now 
clearly the only adequate object of infinite knowledge and 
infinite love is infinite being. Reason of itself tells us that ; 
but reason, left to itself, could say no more. Revelation however 
discloses that God’s knowledge of Himself generates an idea of 
Himself which is itself infinite ; and therefore living and eternal, 
a person equal in all things to Him who brings it forth, and who 
is called the Son. 

Similarly the Father and the Son by an act of infinite love 
breathe forth a state of infinite lovingness which is also eternal 
and living, a person equal in all things to Father and Son, and 
called the Holy Ghost. 

In other words, the nature of God is wholly expressed as 
Thinker, wholly expressed as Thought, wholly expressed as Love. 
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Nor need the words Son and Spirit surprise us. We use 
these terms abour our own spiritual processes. We talk of 
conceiving an idea, as we talk of conceiving a child. The word 
Spirit—Pneuma in the Greek, Spiritus in the Latin, Ghost in old 
English—conveys the idea of breath or of wind blowing ; and do 
we not often speak of the sigh or breath of love, long-drawn, deep 
and ardent ? 

_ I do not for a moment suggest that these considerations of 
St. Thomas are more than analogies. As he himself was so fond 
of quoting from Gregory the Great, Balbutiendo mysteria Dei 
narramus : ‘‘ We recount the mysteries of God in stammers.”’ 
But they do admirably assist us to appreciate that divine 
sociability by which each person of the Blessed Trinity pene- 
trates and pervades each other with his whole essence, and 
possesses the essence of each other person as his own. 

If we now turn from this inner life of God to consider His 
relation to creatures, we know, to begin with, that every work of 
God is the work of the Three in One, not of one person as distinct 
from the others. Yet both our Lord’s words and the liturgy of 
His Church are full of phrases which seem to appropriate certain 
divine operations to one person rather than to the others: the 
Father, for instance, is singled out as Creator, the Son as Re- 
deemer, the Holy Ghost as Sanctifier. Nor is this done at 
random ; Our Lord does it of set purpose, so does St. Paul, and 
the Church follows that example in the liturgy. The technical 
name for this in traditional theology, is appropriately enough 
“‘ appropriation ” ; and its purpose is to keep the reality of each 
person distinct and vivid, so that, to use the Church’s preface of 
the Holy Trinity, there may be adored not only quality in 
majesty, and unity in essence, but also in personis proprietas— 
the distinctive property of each person. 

What then are the proper operations of the Holy Ghost ? 
The greatest of all is the Incarnation of Our Lord. ‘“ For 
this work,” wrote Pope Leo XIII, “ though it belongs to the 
Whole Trinity, is appropriated specially to the Holy Ghost, so 
that the Gospels thus speak of the Blessed Virgin: ‘She was 
found with child of the Holy Ghost,’ and ‘that which is con- 
ceived of her is of the Holy Ghost.’ ”’ 

Next, the work of God in the Church, Christ’s Mystical Body, 
is described as the proper office of the Holy Ghost. The Church 
was first manifested before men on the day on which the Holy 
Ghost descended upon the Apostles; and Our Lord prornised 
that the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, should abide with us 
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for ever. Hence it is to the Holy Spirit that the Church looks 
for the divine assistance that preserves it from essential error, 
and makes it the pillar and ground of truth. 

So, too, the Holy Ghost is the sanctifier, the source of all 
gifts and graces in the Church. “ There are diversities of graces ” 
says St. Paul, “ but the same Spirit.” As St. Augustine strik- 
ingly puts it, ‘“‘What the soul is in the body, that is the Holy 
Ghost in the Church, Chfist’s body.” 

Finally, it is the faith of the Church that the Holy Ghost 
operates in a special way in the souls of the just, by ‘ indwelling ’ 
in them, to use the Scriptural phrase. 

God is of course everywhere, and therefore in every soul, 
even in the souls of those who deny Him, or are turned away 
from Him by sin. But beside this natural omnpresence there is a 
more intimate and supernatural presence. ‘‘ Know you not,” 
wrote St. Paul to the Corinthians (1, c.iii, v.16), ‘that you are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? ” 
And to the Romans, “ The charity of God is poured forth in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us.” (V.5). 


No wonder then that his stupendous privilege of the just has 
caught the imagination of the earliest writers, like St. Ignatius of 
Antioch or St. Cyril of Alexandria, who never cease to remind the 
faithful of their awful dignity and responsibility as temples where 
the Holy Trinity truly resides ; and that this indwelling ,which 
is particularly attributed to the Holy Ghost, differs only in 
degree from that eternal indwelling which is to be the reward of 
the saints in Heaven. 

In the history of the martyrs, too, there are frequent referen- 
ces to this sublime doctrine, as when St. Lucy declared to her 
judges that the Holy Spirit of God dwelt in her, and that her 
body was in very truth the shrine of God. Similarly, Eusebius, 
the founder of ecclesiastical history, relates that Leonidas, the 
_ father of the great Origen, used to kneel by the bedside of his 
sleeping son, and reverently kiss his breast as the tabernacle 
wherein God dewlt. 

It is therefore our sublime privilege, if we but know the gift 
of God, to enjoy intimate converse with him in the depths of 
our souls; to entertain within us a heavenly Advocate and 
Comforter in all the fortunes of life, so that even our fragile 
mortal bodies are His Temple, holy, sacred, and made worthy of 
Resurrection from death and decay, and of life eternal and the 
Vision of God face to face. 
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Let me conclude with a word of wisdom from a great 
theologian of the modern Church, the late Cardinal Mercier :— 

“T am going to reveal to you a secret of sanctity and 
happiness. If every day, during five minutes, you will 
keep your imagination quiet, shut your eyes to all the things 
of sense and close your ears to all the sounds of earth, so as 
to be able to withdraw into the sanctuary of your baptised 
soul, which is the Temple of the Holy Spirit, saying :— 

‘O Holy Spirit, Soul of my Soul, I adore Thee: en- 
lighten, guide, strenghten and console me. Tell me what I 
ought to do and command me to do it. I promise to be 
submissive in everything that Thou shalt ask of me, and to 
accept all that Thou permittest to happen to me. Only 
show me Thy will.’ 

If you do this, your life will pass happily and serenely ; 
consolation will abound even in the midst of troubles, for 
grace will be given in proportion to the trial, as well as 
strength to bear it, bringing you to the gates of Paradise 
full of mirit. 

This submission to the Holy Spirit is the secret of 
sanctity.” 


ARTHUR H. RYAN. 
St. Brigid’s, 
Belfast. 
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NEW TRENDS IN FRANCE 


by 
P. J. Bropuy. 


When the history of twentieth century French Catholicism 
comes to be written, the figure of Cardinal Suhard, inseparably 
linked as he was with some of the most vital movements of 
modern times, will loom large in its pages. The youthful 
vigour of the Church, so well exemplified in the many new 
forms of apostolate to which he gave support and encouragement, 
is the theme of his. pastoral letters, universally recognised as 
classic statements of the role of the Church in the world of to-day. 
The Cardinal’s breadth of vision is well illustrated by his close 
association with two vital religious associations, which though 
different in methods are at one in thetr apostolic aims—the 
Institute of Jesus Crucified, a contemplative foundation for 
the sick, and the Mission de France, a society of secular priests 
for the conversion of the dechristianised countryside. It is not 
fanciful to see in the establishment of the latter the first fruits 
of the heroic sacrifices of the pioneer members of the Institute 
of Jesus Crucified, who offer thetr lives “‘ for the sanctification 
of the Catholic priesthood and for its fruitful ministry.” The 
following sketches of the origins and special aims of these 
institutions are complementary and throw some new light on 
the general situation of Catholicism in France. 


I 


HELP FROM THE SICK. 


Brou-sur-Chantereine, a straggling town on the fringe of the 
Parisian banlieu, despite its melodious name offers little of 
obvious interest to the casual visitor. War-scarred though it is 
with yawning craters and desolate stretches of ruins half hidden 
by the weeds, its numerous new houses now nearing completion 
are evidence of the will to live. Its few thousand inhabitants, 
cheminots employed in the neighbouring railyards which drew the 
allied bombers in 1944, belong to that semi-pagan milieu so well 
described in Abbé Godin’s France, Pays du Mission. Here one 
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can sense that graceless monotony and moral misery characteristic 
of Paris’s dechristianised suburbs, where so many are unbaptized 
and so few ever come to church. Two dozen trains daily link 
Brou to the French capital’s railway centre, Gare de l’Est. The 
twenty three kilometre journey by road, revealing the drab and 
sombre surroundings in which so many Parisians live, contrasts 
sharply with the famed architectural splendours of the city’s 
centre. 

A few minutes walk from Brou’s imposing new school block 
brings one to 1 Rue de Paris, easily recognised by its modern 
red-brick dispensary, described as the best equipped in the 
department. Away to the East stretch endless rows of poplars 
lining the road to Coulommiers, while to the south one can 
follow the contours of the Marne valley with its gently sloping 
cornfields and rich pastures. In the distance are heard the 
piercing whistles of passing trains and the noisy clanging of 
shunting engines, but on entering the park with its tree-lined 
avenue one is conscious of an atmosphere of peace and calm as 
befits the mother-house of a new and rapidly expanding religious 
congregation, the Institute of Jesus Crucified. This house is the 
miracle of Brou, attracting hither visitors from many lands to 
witness this flowering of the religious life in a form as new and as 
remarkable as was that of the first hermits in the desert. The 
Priory of St. Joseph at Brou is a fervent religious community 
composed of a group of invalids, some blind or deaf, some suffering 
from tuberculosis, bronchitis or other diseases, some victims of 
road or rail accidents, all united in leading the full religious life 
of contemplatives in so far as their physical disabilities permit. 
Nor is this a mere passing or local phenomenon, for the infant 
congregation has already made four foundations, two in the 
diocese of Meaux, one at Laval and a fourth in Evreux. 

Approved by Rome during the last Holy Year, the Institute 
of Jesus Crucified will celebrate its twentiety brithday in 1950 by 
making its fifth foundation in France. With over 130 members 
drawn from France, Belgium, Switzerland and Holland (Ireland 
and Canada have each a representative), the new congregation 
has come to play an important part in the church of to-day. 
Its work is becoming known so far beyond the French frontiers as 
Hong Kong in China and New South Wales in Australia whence 
have come invitations to establish foundations of the Institute. 
Similar offers have come from Belgium and Germany while in 
Ireland and Canada accounts of the work being accomplished have 
appeared and have roused considerable interst. 
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Founded to bring the benefits of the religious life within 
reach of those whose physical infirmities debarred them from 
entrance to existing communities, the Institute by its rapid 
progress illustrates the adaptability of the Church to the ever 
changing conditions of the world. Blessed at its inception by ° 
Pius XI., its growth was encouraged and fostered by Cardinal 
Verdier and Cardinal Suhard as answering in a special way to 
the needs of an age which takes ever-increasing toll of the physical 
resources of the community. The Institute receives as its normal 
subjects girls of delicate health, whatever be the nature or degree 
of their disabilities and proposes to them as the special aim of their 
religious profession the joyous acceptance of these infirmities as 
the ordinary means of their sanctification. They are called upon 
to associate themselves intimately with Christ’s supreme sacrifice 
on Calvary and by their patient submission to suffering to recall 
to many who have forgotten it, the challenge of the Cross. To add 
to the burthens of illness the trials of living in community, the 
observance of rule, regular practice of meditation and recitation 
of the divine office is to make heroic and seemingly impossible 
demands on human nature. And yet the impossible has 
happened. Providence has not failed ; apparently insurmount- 
able obstacles have disappeared and only the hand of God can 
explain the Institute’s marvellous progress. 

Faithful to its primary purpose of making the religious life 
in all its fulness possible for the sick who wish to devote their 
lives to God, the new congregation has taken as its motto Amen, 
Alleluia, thereby emphasising the principle that patient accept- 
ance of illness in union with the sufferings of Christ is for the 
members their primary instrument of praising God. The sisters 
of Jesus Crucified offer their lives ‘‘ for the sanctification of the 
Catholic priesthood and for its fruitful ministry . ... to obtain 
for every priest the grace to make the best possible use of the 
priesthood of Christ.’”’ Drawing inspiration from that sure and 
fruitful guide to Christian asceticism, the rule of St. Benedict, 
the Institute centres the spiritual formation of its subjects around 
the Divine Office. Recitation of the hours—excluding Matins 
except for the greater feasts—is distributed throughout the day 
which begins with Lauds at six thirty, followed by Mass and 
breakfast. Two half-hour periods for meditation complete the 
religious exercises prescribed by rule. Special attention is paid 
_ to the execution of the Gregorian Chant, and already such a 
degree of perfection has been attained as to merit the praise of 
qualified experts. Continuous silence is enjoined except during 
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recreation when the grounds re-echo with the merry laughter of 
the sisters. 

Sickness is never mentioned or discussed except in response 
to the enquiry of a superior or medical adviser. Ordinary house- 
hold duties, cooking, laundry, gardening, nursing those confined 
to bed, occupy the sisters, who also engage in tasks suited to their 
state of health’ such as knitting, embroidery, painting, book- 
binding and printing books for the blind. Thé most remarkable 
external expression of the Institute’s care for the sick is the fine 
dispensary at Brou where the invalid sisters care for the physical 
ills of the citizens of the surrounding towns. Who can estimate 
the beneficent influence of their ministrations to the sick poor of 
the red fringe, or of the splendid example of unflinching courage 
which they displayed while bombs dropped on, and about their 
convent in 1944? Not acry of fear or pain was heard from any 
of the sisters on that fateful night. 

Who can doubt the efficacy of the sacrifices of these suffering 
members of Christ who seek to enrich the Mystical Body of Christ 
which is the Church, through their physical infirmities uniting 
them so closely to the suffering Savious? Up to the present 
a certain standard of physical health is demanded of girls 
' seeking admittance into religious communities. The Institute of 
Jesus Crucified accepts all postulants who give evidence of a 
genuine religious vocation no matter how frail or delicate be their 
state of health. No doubt the worldly wise will shake their 
heads, forgetting the words of St. Paul—‘‘ The weak things of 
this world has God chosen to confound the strong.”’ Only those 
who have been privileged to observe at close quarters the work of 
the Institute and to become familiar with its spirit can testify to 
that inspiring atmosphere of supernatural charity, which in its 
houses transmutes all forms of human suffering into a joyous 
canticle of divine praise. 


II 


MISSION FIELDS AT HoME. 


The sick in the comtemplative’s cell, the priest in the factory, 
an unconventional juxtaposition, not to be found elsewhere than in 
France, that land of sharp contrasts. Stand on a Paris boule- 
vard and reflect that nine out of every ten passers-by practise no 
religion. Remembering the words of the Cure d’Ars ‘ leave a 
parish without a priest for forty years and they shall adore the 
very beasts,’ glance at a map of France and consider that there 
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are many such parishes to-day where children remain unbaptized 
and the Beast stalks the land. ‘ How shall they believe, if they 
have no preacher ?’ asked St. Paul. The question is apposite, 
for in many parts of France there are no priests. 

Since the beginning of the century attention has been 
focussed on the gradual dechristianisation of the countryside, but 
it was only in 1938 that proposals to tackle the problem were put 
forward in a book for which Cardinal Suhard, at that time 
Archbishop of Rheims, wrote the preface. The revolutionary but 
realistic suggestion was made that a seminary on the lines of 
those already devoted to the foreign missions should be established 
to train priests for the special task of converting the paganised 
country areas at home. Cardinal Suhard, transferred to Paris in 
1940, saw the project realised a year later when the hierarchy 
established the Mission de France. Canon Augros, superior of 
the newly opened seminary, in his address to the pioneers of the 
institute emphasised the special significance of the occasion. 
“A new page has begun in the history of France. It will become 
whatever we make of it.”” Providence disposed that the house 
which opened its doors to receive the recruits was situated in 
Lisieux, within a few paces of the Carmelite convent hallowed 
by the life sufferings of St. Therese, surely an omen of its success. 
“A great thing is happening at Lisieux,” said Cardinal Suhard 
in 1944. “‘ Souls are on the move, there is a general stirring ; 
it is realised that our country will rise again only when it is a 
Christian nation with a missionary soul.’”’%&Some hours before 
his death in June last year the Cardinal had the happiness of 
receiving from Rome formal approbation of the Mission de France. 

The venture was truly realistic in a century where a crisis in 
recruitment of the clergy had provoked cries of alarm on all sides. 
Less than a third of the clergy were under fifty years of age, 
many seminaries were without half of their normal complement 
of students, especially in the central and southern districts, 
where the number of practising Catholics had shrunk to in- 
significant proportions. What hopes for a religious revival could 
be entertained in a diocese where dearth of vocations obliged the 
bishop to entrust as many as five and six parishes to a priest long 
past his sixieth year? The example is not an extreme one, and 
the picture becomes darker, when one considers that it is in these 
dechristianised regions that Catholic schools are most rare. In 
1948 an inquiry into the pre-seminary schooling of French clerical 
students showed that over ninety per cent. had been educated in 
Catholic schools as distinct from the godless state schools. This 
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novices, ninety-five per cent. of whom are drawn from the ‘ free’ 
Catholic schools. It is evident that the conversion of regions 
bereft of vocations can only be accomplished by an influx of 
priests from those dioceses where the number of clergy is more 
than adequate to meet local needs. The contrast between 
Alsace or Britanny, where vocations abound, and the Marseilles- 
Toulon region, so poor in vocations reveals the weakness of the 
present narrow system of recruiting subjects solely through the 
diocesan seminaries. One wonders whether the support of a 
major and minor seminary is not too severe a drain upon the 
resources of a diocese where the number of young priests ordained 
each year is insufficient to fill the parishes vacated by deaths or 
retirement. That the artificial limitations imposed by diocesan 
boundaries should impede the provision of an adequate number 
of priests has been a scandal to all observers, and a tragic post- 
ponement of that adjustment to changing conditions which is so 
necessary. Indeed it was only as a result of the publication of 
La France Pays de Mission that the conscience of French 
Catholics was aroused to the shattering truth, that part of Gallia 
Christiana are missionary territory. The establishment of the 
Lisieux seminary to supply the needs of these spiritually im- 
poverished regions is thus seen to be timely. 

It is worth while noting that this crisis is not peculiar to 
France. A recent writer has mentioned parallels as far apart as 
India and Spain, where certain dioceses enjoy an abundance and 
others suffer from a grave lack of vocations. A similar decline 
in the number of vocations to the religious life in England 
threatens a crisis which is being averted by the constant recruit- 
ment of young Irish subjects. Even in Ireland there is an 
appreciable falling-off in vocations for the home dioceses, though 
it is counterbalanced by the ever increasing numbers who volun- 
teer for the foreign missions or service in the English-speaking 
world. How else explain the shrinking student roll at Maynooth 
and the difficulty of recruitment experienced in certain dioceses ? 
It is a commonplace that we live in a new world, that a new 
civilization is emerging. The impact of science triumphant 
through the aeroplane, electricity and television has narrowed 
the world and threatens to remove the artificial limitations of 
national boundaries. Is it not true that we need new priests for 
the new tasks? The problem confronting members of the 
Mission de France is not merely one of redistribution of clergy 
within the traditional parochial or diocesan framework, but the 
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elaboration of new forms of the apostolate, making effective 
contact with those rural and working-class communities who are 
uninfluenced by existing ecclesiastical organizations. The voca- 
tion of Henri Godin, founder of the Mission de Paris to evangelize 
the Parisian workers, owed much to the sudden shock of realiza- 
tion which came to him when home on his first holiday from the 
seminary. He had been a chemist’s assistant before going to 
college and meeting a former companion, he was told ‘‘ You’ve 
changed. You don’t belong to our class any more.” The 
sharp cleavage between the different classes of society in France 
had given currency to the prejudice that all priests were bourgeois 
and hence unsympathetic with the worker. The Mission de 
France set out to counteract this view by producing priests 
dedicated to the Christianization of the working classes. Godin 
realised that much of the mental stock-in-trade of an educated 
man is tinged by bourgeois prejudices and conventions which 
constitute a psychological barrier to full understanding. Hence 
as a student he prayed to Our Lady :— 


From becoming a bourgeois priest, deliver me, Mary. 

From forgetting that I am poor, that I have always been poor; 
From forgetting those who suffer ; 

From spiritual selfishness ; 

From the ecclesiastical spirit. 


To achieve the Pauline ideal of becoming all things to all 
men demands a constant striving after comprehension. He saw 
that although the economic structure of modern society has 
divided men into classes apart, the mirage of marxian messianism 
must not be allowed to obscure from view the reality of Christ’s 
all-embracing Kingdom. Hence the urgent necessity of adapta- 
tion. Catholic action groups have done much to counteract the 
laicisation of society, but the possibilities of the lay apostolate are 
limited. The priest is irreplaceable but he must bring to his task 
not only the essential theological and spiritual formation, but 
in addition a real understanding of, and sympathy with, the man 
of his time. Herein is seen the realism of the Mission de France 
with its emphasis on poverty, sacrifice and manual labour. 
Students at the Lixieux seminary follow the traditional round of 
spiritual exercises, meditation, Mass, spiritual reading, rosary, 
examen. The Bible is the book of study par excellence. 
Theology, history, philosophy stem out from the great central 
themes of the Scriptures. Care and maintenace of the house, 
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helping in the kitchen, washing dishes, laundry, shoemaking and 
carpentry repairs are entrusted to the students. Food is frugal 
in the extreme with potatoes as its basic element. Emphasis is 
placed on community-life by grouping students in teams of five 
or six for common study and manual labour. Professors and 
students mix freely, share meals and allotted tasks. Contact with 
contemporary events is assured by a digest of world news read 
during breafkast and by frequent lectures. Students visit the 
sick and poor of the town, where they are popular and familiar 
figures. A normal feature of their preparation is a probation 

period of a year or more as workers on a farm or in a factory or 
as sailors in the merchant marine, the choice being determined 

by the milieu in which the seminarist’s priestly life is to be spent. 

This is no playing at being poor, but a grim novitiate testing the 

genuineness of one’s vocation to this particularly exacting form 

of missionary activity. 

Within a decade of its establishment the Mission de Paris 

has achieved much. Its psychological effect has been most . 
important. The mood of apathy and despair has given way to 

one of confidence. Already three hundred priests have come out 

from Lisieux and are at work in twenty five dioceses throughout 

France, while the overcrowded seminary houses fifty students. 

- Close relations between priests and seminarists are maintained by 

means of a bulletin giving news of developments and progress. 

Regional reunions are frequent ; an annual event is the study 

week at Lixieux to exchange views, compare experiences and 

plan for the future. The Mission de Paris is but one of the many 

forms of apostolic endeavour whereby Catholic France, returning 

to the altar of God, hopes to recover the joy of her youth and the 

glory of her Christian destiny. 


P. J. BRopHy. 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Carlow. 
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THREE POEMS 


SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW 


To sense the power and know the temporal loom 
And see in chestnut-blossomed May, the tall 
Majestic cargo of riding candle-bloom 

And feel the garment will not fit the heart : 

For in the finite and endless of a double call 
Blood dims all Beauty, art has a casual part 

Till Time, when the shadowed glass pours all the sand, 
Climbs the dawn to sleep in the weaver’s hand. 


DESI DE RIUM: 


A salmon speeds below the spray 

In the undertow of tide, 
On the tip of swaying weed, 

Beamed on land-fall, instinct’s bride : 
By the banks of goldenrod 

That never laboured, never spun, 
Moved by the Mind and Will 
‘Who spumes the seas and lights the sun. 


FALLING STAR 
No eyes shall see the splendour 
Of your beauty in the skies, 
The stars have lost a sister, 
No eyes again, no other eyes. 
JOHN QUINLAN. 
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HELP FOR THE CHOIR-MASTER 


by 


WILLIAM P. O’KEEFFE 


It is several years since Peter entered All Hallows to study for 
the priesthood, but, with me at any rate, the memory of his 
sojourn here is still quite green. 

He was rather out of the ordinary run of our alumni, this 
member of an aristocratic family, graduate of several univer- 
sities, ex-parson, ex-army officer, man of many parts and many 
achievements and many experiences, who, however, had never 
discovered or been taught how to sing. 


came to me and said: “Is it really true, Father, what I hear, 
that you must try to teach me how to sing?” “ Well,” I 
replied, ‘‘ I fancy that you will at least have to attend the singing 
classes.”” ‘‘ Good Lord,” he said, ‘‘ that’s frightful—I mean for 
you, because you will hate this worse than I! But tell me, 
Father, what classes are there?’ ‘“‘ Here in the Senior House,” 
I told him, “ there are three singing classes open to the ordinary 
student : that is, one class for members of the college choir, 
one for singers not in the choir, and one for what the irreverent 
call the ‘crows.’ Which will you attend?” “ Father,” he 
said simply, ‘‘ the question solves itself. I am a crow of crows.”’ 
He remained with us for only a year before leaving to join 
a religious community, but as a result of his heroic and so often 
amusing efforts in the “crows” class during that year, there 
remains recorded in the prize list of the summer following his 
arrival : “‘ in schola cantus gregoriani : in classe tertia, primum 


got even with Orpheus ! 

And there was a further sequel. During the next year he 
_ wrote to me asking me to send him the music of some of the hymns 
we sing in All Hallows and telling me the incredible news that 
he had charge of the chant in the novitiate where he was! | 
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I regret that in Peter’s time we had not yet become possessed 
of the wire recorder, that is now so much used by us in teaching 
elocution and singing. In the latter discipline it would have 
helped him to advance more rapidly than he did, and in the 
record of Peter’s ascent of the musical scale (in the several senses 
of that term) we should have had an exhibit of unique and abiding 
interest. 

In size and weight our own and the newer recorders approxi- 
mate to a portable typewriter and can, therefore, be easily 
carried from place to place. They will operate wherever electric 
power is available and can be had in a variety of types to suit 
different voltages. 

The thin steel wire on which the sound is recorded—which 
in operation passes through the recording head of the apparatus 
and becomes, so to speak, differentially magnetised in proportion 
to the varying current set up in the microphone circuit by the 
sounds being recorded—is made up on spools little bigger than 
those that carry a typewriter ribbon and in different lengths to 
record up to an hour’s continuous programme. 

For such a small machine, reproduction of speech and music 
is remarkably true in quality and there is surprisingly little 
background of noise and unwanted sounds. The records do not 
deteriorate noticeably in storage, but a far greater advantage in 
some ways is the ease with which the recorder can be erased and 
the wire used over and over again, which makes the machine 
very suitable for class work in voice training, where a teacher is 
often concerned more with the present than the future and the 
most imperative need is for some fresh and more convincing 
method, than one can achieve by mere mimicry, of bringing 
pupils to realise their vocal shortcomings. 

The first reaction to the sound of one’s own voice as played 
back on the recorder is a kind of bewilderment. The sound is 
unexpectedly unlike what one believed it to be. Reasons for 
this are easy to find. The voice as played back is heard alto- 
gether ab extrinseco and not through the bones of the head, 
which gives it a different apparent timbre. Additionally, when 
one hears oneself normally, one is also conscious to some extent 
of the muscular effort of voice-production, and, consequently, 
when listening for the first time to a recording of oneself, the 
absence of this psychological background induces a minor mental 
stress that shows itself as a feeling of unreality and bewilderment. 

On first thoughts, one might be inclined to regard the recorder 
as a panacea for all vocal problems. It might seem that, if one 
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can do so, nothing more is required than to let pupils record and 
listen to themselves ; the testimony of their own ears would then 
convince them of their speech defects, and imagination would 
soon suggest the remedies. In practice it certainly does not 
work out quite so simply, for once the immediate novelty of 
hearing a record of oneself has worn off, it is remarkable how 
insensitive one becomes to one’s vocal deficiencies. 


The recording is nothing more than a sort of sonic mirror: 
which analogy suggests that it has, in use, certain limitations as 
well as advantages. Just as a person normally sees himself in a 
looking-glass without adverting in the least to what I may term 
his habitual ‘‘ lack of beauty,”’ so also, after he has heard his 
voice re-produced on the recorder a few times, a person notices 
little more than that it is not quite the same as other voices : 
he forms no reflex judgement as to how this difference is desir- 
able or otherwise : he simply takes his voice for granted just as 
it is. 

I believe, therefore, that a recorder can never be a satis- 
factory substitute for a teacher of voice-production ; I believe it 
will never even lessen his work ; but, as against all that, I also 
believe that in this apparatus the teacher has a means of making 
his instruction much more acceptable and effective. 


In my own singing classes with the “ crows ’’— there are 
some thirty of them—lI use the recorder as follows. I get them 
to sing, as best they can, prolonged notes of fairly high pitch 
(because I think that non-singers are more easily trained at 
first to sing from above down the scale than contrariwise) and 
having recorded them, I play the record back, pointing out to 
them the undesirable background of ‘“‘ mush” and discordance 
caused by unvocalised breath, bad tone production or individuals 
singing off pitch. Soon they come to recognise the good from 
the bad rendition, and then it is no time at all until they are able 
to sing the given note in tolerable accord and with fair quality. 


Then I get them to sing, very slowly, groups of three notes. 
down the scale, and by playing the recordings of this for them I 
try to steady their sense of pitch and volume. Next we turn 
our attention to the same three notes sung in ascending order, 
and it is not until the class as a whole sings these three notes 
down and up to my satisfaction that I take the ‘‘ crows” in- 
dividually and get them to repeat solo what they have been 

singing as members of a group. I record their efforts to do so, 
’ and then playing back the records for them, I invite them to 
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improve on the performance, suggesting how they might succeed 
in doing so. 
Thus gradually increasing the range of notes covered first 

by the class and then by individuals, I find that, with patience 
on the part of students and teacher, all can be brought in time to 
sing at least an octave and the less difficult intervals reasonably 
well. 
In the second class, for singers not in the choir—that is for 
students, who, for one reason or another, cannot spare much time 
for music—the work consists chiefly in acquiring a scientific 
knowledge of the theory of plain chant and the ability to render 
it in a proper and prayerful manner. 
With this group that comprises about fifty students I make 

less use of the recorder for individual voice-training—one just 
cannot afford the time to do so. I concentrate rather on trying 
to improve the corporate singing of the chant and on giving the 
singers an ineradicable realisation of the impressiveness and 
worth of plain-song well sung. 
For this also the recorder has proved itself useful. Thus, 

for example, I notice that very often the singing of the Common 
of the Mass is spoiled, because from constant repetition the 
singers come to know the notes well and sing by heart instead of . 
from the music. The result is a progressive ‘‘ modernisation ”’ 
of the rhythm or, at least a deterioration in the accurate expres- 
sion of the rhythm. This tendency I counteract by having the 
students sing something, such as Credo III., that they know only 
too well by heart, and then I let them listen to themselves, 
playing the record back, while they compare the rhythm of their 
rendition with the correct rhythm as given in the Liber Usualis. 
Particularly glaring mistakes I replay several times over—for 
the recorder is so constructed that, simply by moving a switch- 
button, one can go backward or forward on a record at will— 
until (only metaphorically, of course) those responsible “‘ blush 
for shame ! ” 
It was in this class I first noticed that play-backs are also 
very useful for eliminating the raucous timbre, that seems almost 
endemic in the singing of red-blooded young Gaels, and that can 
all too easily become so marked as to suggest what somebody 
called a ‘‘ passionateness of disposition” foreign to the serene 
prayerfulness of the liturgical worship. While I hold no brief at 
all for those who would have all rendering of Gregorian chant 
reduced to an attempt to copy in all its gallican intonation and 
tone-values the commercial recordings of the singing of the 
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Solesmes monks, for I believe that there is plenty of room within 
the rules of plain chant for national tone qualities and even 
national musical mannerisms, especially such as connote devotion 
and prayerfulness in any particular country, I realise also that 
the liberty afforded within the rules of plain-song is not without 
its own limitations, and I readily admit that not all national 
characteristics will harmonise with the ethos of liturgical music. 
At this point I should, too, refer briefly to another singing 
class in which I also make some use of the recorder, namely, 
that for fourth divines, students nearing their ordination to the 
priesthood, who must be trained to sing those chants that the 
Sacred Ministers may be called on to render at High Mass or 
other solemn functions. 

I can never see any valid reason why a celebrant, deacon or 
sub-deacon should not be expected to bring to bear on his part of 
the liturgical music all the care that it merits in itself and all the 
attention to detail that is taken for granted in other aspects of 
the public worship, and that springs from the truly artistic 
anxiety to glorify God by ways as perfect in beauty as human 
endeavour can devise and accomplish. 

With the recorder it is easy to pin-point those defects that so 
easily spoil the perfection of the solo chanting of the Sacred 
Ministers, and thus one can contribute to establishing a good 
tradition and a high standard in the singing of ‘such importer 
liturgical music. 

There is also, I find, immense scope for the recorder i in our 
choir class, the schola cantorum, that has to sing the Proper of 
the High Mass on all Sundays and Feastdays, and that must have 
an adequate repertory of polyphony also, in order to add more 
beauty to our collegiate praise of the Almighty, and in order to 
inculcate in all, non-singers as well as singers, an appreciation of 
what in music best befits the glory of God’s house. 

Timbre, enunciation, intonation, precision of attack, preser- 
vation of pitch, rhythm, chording, even the “ imponderable : 
quality of prayerfulness in the sacred music, all these need con- 
tinual attention, and improvement is facilitated in them all by 
recording and playing back the appropriate part of the record. 
As regards polyphony in particular, I believe the general 
standard of a choir’s performance can be raised by the intelligent 
use of a recorder. It should be remembered that listening to 
records being played back will enable the various sections of the 
choir to grasp the music as a whole, instead of as so many separate 
fragments, and to see the relation between their own particular 
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part, whatever this may be, alto, tenor, or bass, and the general 
progression of the canon or development of the theme. 


Futhermore, the teacher himself can benefit considerably by 
studying the records of his choirs in the quiet of his own room. 
There, freed from the distraction of having to maintain discipline 
and conduct the singing (and perserve his patience !), he can 
judge things more objectively and form a more balanced opinion 
of his choir’s musical competence. 


In institutions such as our own, where there is what one may 
term a high metabolic rate in the corpus chorale, records of the 
recurring and seasonal items in the choral repertory are very 
helpful when the time comes round to sing these pieces again. 
Thus, in the sphere of secular music, our choir here gives a number 
of concerts each year, and the items sung at any particular. 
concert are usually not repeated for a long time afterwards, when 
the personnel of the choir will have altered considerably. We 
now record the actual performances at these concerts. Playing 
the records over occasionally, not only affords pleasure, but is an 
easy way of keeping in touch with the music and serves to lighten 
the preparation for other concerts. 


With a wire recorder it is a very simple matter to take 
records of broadcast programmes from the radio, for use, of 
course, only within the limits of the law of copyright. Choir 
masters will find that a study of such records of choirs like their 
own will do much to improve their own technique, especially 
in the line of musical interpretation, and will help also to en- 
lighten and inspire their pupils. 

Concluding on a note of caution, I should like to say that 
although, undoubtedly, the recorder is a wonderfully useful 
addition to the machinery of the music room, it does not, of itself, 
solve the teacher’s troubles. Just as a photographer with an 
eye for beauty, if possessed of the minimum technical skill, will, 
even with an inferior camera, produce, aesthetically speaking, 
better results than another with far more costly apparatus who 
is lacking in artistic insight ; so too in the world of music. 
‘Possession of a recorder or any other mechanical device will have 
made its greatest contribution to musical progress, if it has 
improved the technical competence of those who use it ; but to 
my mind there is a world of difference between competence and 
culture, even in music. Mere virtuosity, impeccability of per- 
formance, is no more than the materia prima of musical per- 
fection : artistry is always the forma, where beauty is begotten. 
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Hence it is that in the warfare against musical ignorance or 
sciolism the man whom I should like to see armed with every 
weapon with which modern science can supply him, is the teacher 
who is endowed with an enlightened love of music, for that is 
the only man whom I would count on to raise the cultural 
standards of our time. 


WILLIAM P. O’KEEFFE. 
All Hallows’ College, 
Dublin. 


ST. ENDA’S, SPIDDAL 


by 
Lorp KILLANIN. 


THE countryman returning home from market in Galway in his 
slow, rumbling cart, the Gaelic student arriving by bus in the 
West for the first time, and the holiday maker speeding along the 
road on the North side of Galway Bay cannot avoid observing 
the unusual, tall, rectangular tower, with its saddle roof and 
slight batter, which denotes that he is approaching the village 
of Spiddal. 

Spiddal, described in Lewis’s ‘‘ Topographical Guide ”’ as 
a hamlet some hundred and ten years ago, is now a flourishing 
small centre with its church, elementary and secondary schools, 
Irish college, convent, public houses, shops and fairs. It is in 
fact the ‘ capital’ of Cois Fhairrge, the centre of the Connacht 
Gaeltacht. 

It would appear that there was always, even during penal 
times, a permanent place of Catholic worship here. Lewis 
refers to a thatched chapel in existence in 1837, but the church 
Father Conroy found had: been built in 1854 by Father Colm 
McGrath and opened in 1857. But this article is not concerned 
with what was at Spiddal, but what there is there now. In 1897 
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the Rev. Marcus Conroy was appointed Parish Priest in succes- 
sion to Fr. John Curran who was transferred to Moycullen. 
His first concern was for his parish church, a building, despite its 
gallery, too small for his congregation. What was worse, the 
building was in a very bad state of repair, with weeping and 
peeling walls. 

Encouraged by Lord Morris and his family, Father Conroy 
embarked on collecting funds and in due course some £2,725 was 
contributed by the parish and Father Nicholas Fegan raised 
{1,160 in the United States, {600 of which came from Rev. 
Peter Yorke, P.P., Sacred Heart Church, San Francisco, a native 
of Galway, and noted for his replies to Dr. Wente. The Morris 
family donated almost £1,300. The eventual cost was to be 
£5,581-17-7 and {200 afterwards for extras. How things have 
changed in the last fifty years! To build this church to-day 
would certainly cost four times as much. 

The question of an architect was of prime importance, and 
it was decided to ask Lord Morris’s eldest son, Martin Morris, 
then the sitting member for Galway, to approach his friend, 
Edward Martyn of Tullira for advice. Besides having already 
devoted time and money towards the improvement of church 
music, Edward Martyn had shown great interest in ecclesiastical 
architecture, especially at. Loughrea Cathedral. Martyn sug- 
gested that Mr. William A. Scott, A.R.I.B.A., should be given 
the commission. Scott was then an unknown architect, and 
perhaps alone at this period was doing for Irish architecture 
what the group which was to create the Abbey Theatre was to do 
for Irish literature. He may be called the architect of the 
‘Celtic Twilight ’: he devoted himself not only to ecclesiastical 
work, but also later to institutions such as St. Mary’s College in 
Galway. His work also includes some private houses such as 
Killyhevlin, Co. Fermanagh, which is illustrated in Mr. Robert 
Elliott’s book ‘ Art in Ireland,’ published in Dublin at this period. 
Elliott deals as a contemporary with the very problems which 
were to face William Scott at Spiddal. Incidentally Scott was 
later to design my own family home at Spiddal, which was burnt 
by the Irregulars in 1923 and was rebuilt in 1930 by the late 
Ralph Byrne, the Architect of SS. Peter and Paul, Athlone and 
the Cathedral at Mullingar, who was in many ways Scott’s 
national successor. 

Before giving a description of St. Enda’s, it would be well 
first of all to consider some of the problems which would con- 
front an architect building a parish church such as this one at 
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Spiddal. The congregation is predominantly a rural one— 
small, and often very poor, farmers who will walk long distances 
to Mass. The climate is damp but never very cold. The 
congregations are large in numbers and fervent in their devotions. 
They come to pray and worship God and not to read liturgical 
manuals—their most frequent devotion is that of the Rosary— 
in fact the church need not be very bright. The main, and cer- 
tainly a valid, criticism of Spiddal church is that it is dark. 
The walls are thick and dry but the windows admit little light. 
I cannot improve on Mr. Elliott’s summary when he wrote, 
before seeing the Church but after studying the designs: ‘ Mr. 
Scott, with his knowledge of good work, took into consideration 
I fancy (for I have not cared to ask him), the landscape, the 
material and the type of the people who will worship in his 
church ; who tell beads, and pray simply rather than desire 
garish light to read bulky manuals of devotion. Necessary walls 
with a roof and a tower for bells, and a gallery for singing... .” 

The nineteenth century was the age of Gothic revival and it 
is symbolised in Ireland by the work of Pugin. This revival was 
imported from England and except for the work of Pugin and 
Gilbert Scott (not to be confused with the architect of Spiddal), 
was confined largely to England and Anglicanism. Writers, 
painters and architects must perforce base their ideas on the past, 
for if they did not make use of what was learned, every generation 
would have to learn to print, or scrape on the walls of caves or 
live in clochans. But there is a difference between making use 
of the past and copying the past, and my own view after seeing 
so many Gothic churches and buildings (as well as Elizabethan) 
of the second half of the nineteenth century in England, is that 
the effort was to copy and not seek inspiration from the past. 
The earlier mock Gothic, which is now known as ‘ Strawberry 
Hill,’ was being used as an excuse for caricature, almost for 
burlesque. This spirit did not continue through the century ; 
the later architects only created bad reproductions such as we 
see scattered through the provinces of England. Pugin and 
Gilbert Scott used Gothic, and tried to work from it. Often I 
fear they come too much under the heading of copyists and I 
frankly cannot show a blind admiration for them. . Frequently 
the general effect is impressive as at Maynooth, but when ana- 
lysed and segmented, it loses in quality. 

These generalisations on Victorian Gothic bring me to early 
twentieth century Romanesque in Ireland, for William Scott at 
Spiddal made use of early Irish Romanesque, as is shown not 
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only by the obvious windows but also by, for instance, the tower 
situated against the transept, in fact half way up the church. 
This, too, is the case with Cormac’s chapel at Cashel, where the 
towers adjoin the junction of the chancel and main church. 
The main door at Spiddal reminds one instantly of the porch at 
Kilkenny, and incidentally the flat-topped and stepped interior 
opes to the windows in the chancel are derived from the stoup at 
Kilkenny. On the other hand what Scott created at Spiddal 
was in no way a copy but an original work of art, and while he 
may have used Early Christian and Mediaeval ideas from which 
to work, he also used them to suit his own imagination and fancy. 
The prominent tower has for its principal object that of campanile 
or belfry, but at the same time each of the four main corners of 
the nave has little dummy bellecotes, typical of the single - 
bellecotes found during many centuries—for instance at Roscrea. 
These are purely decorative and not as Mr. Elliott infers used as 
chimneys, although they could be converted to this functional 
use if required. To Scott they are really a fantasy of bellecotes 
antae and minarets. 

It is the exterior of the church which the pilgrim or sight- 
seer will observe first, but it is best, I think, to begin with the 
interior. The maximum length of the church from the peak of 
the chancel to the West wall is ninety feet and the width from the 
North transept to the outer wall of the sacristy is seventy five. 
The shape is cruciform with an apsidal chancel. The first im- 
pression, as one enters through the porch, which is situated on 
the North side for the practical reason that it is on the street, 
is one of breadth, depth and height, and yet of compactness. 
The height is given by the trussed rafter roof which is carried 
from the wall of the chancel arch to the West wall by seven 
crossing beams, three of which are strengthened by iron supports, 
springing from stone corbels. The roof is boarded in pine—the 
wood used throughout for the seats, rails and confessionals. 

The altar attracts first attention. This is constructed of 
white, grey and black marble. The canopy above the tabernacle 
is round, crowned by a gilt metal cross giving a Byzantine effect. 
The reredos consists of three arched openings on either side. 
In the centre and at the ends it is carried by the main structure 
but divided by two round Doric marble columns. The altar 
table is of grey marbles, all very plain, the Romanesque sugges- 
tion being conveyed by the little arches of the reredos. When 
the altar was first erected, there was a marble slab behind the 
reredos, but the late Canon McAlinney, P.P. removed this in 
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1924, and I think rightly, to allow light to pass from the East 
windows. The altar is set just behind the chancel arch, and the 
chancel or sanctuary is apsidal, unlike the square chancel found 
in early churches. These early chancels were in the first place 
the actual cell, and then a wider nave or main part was added to 
the West. Elliott suggests that had Scott designed a round 
tower, he would then have had the traditional square chancel. 
That may be the case if the Church is surveyed from outside, 
but from inside the small apse throws the altar forward almost 
like a cyclorama, and I feel it was this intention of bringing the 
altar close to the people which occupied the architect. Aesthe- 
tically the apse is more in keeping with the interior balance of 
the church. There is no aumbrey, a plain table being used. 
Behind the altar are three round-headed windows with the 
usual splay, but the base is lowered so as to form three stone seats, 
The centre window has a section at the base which opens inwards ; 
this is repeated in other windows in the nave and forms the 
principal method of ventilation. The glass in these three 
windows, as in all except the four stained-glass windows, which 
are noted separately, consists of coloured rectangular panes 
making symmetrical patterns. The glass is Irish commercial 
glass, and it is possible to see the stout-bottle brown, poison green 
and blues, beside pink and white. 

The altar rails which go across the east bays of the transept 
are also of pine and continue the simple Romanesque trend in 
their design. 

The Chancel arch is of cut limestone in three orders, the 
last being carried on pilasters which go to a point, and then on 
to a shallow corbel, reminiscent of chancel arches in several 
friaries—a mixture of Romanesque and early Gothic. Except 
for the ornate work around doors and windows, the whole of the 
interior of the church is plastered a dull grey which allows the 
brightness in windows, the stations and additional ornaments. 
Between the first bays of the transepts and either side of the 
chancel arch are two altars of similar designs of grey marble, 
resting on green columns with white marble cushion capitals. 
To the north is the statue of the Sacred Heart and to the south 
that of St. Joseph. The statues are, perhaps, the weakest part 
of the church, being only of white plaster. Luckily they are 
aesthetically quite inoffensive. If these plaster statues are ever 
replaced, my own inclination would favour carved wood par- 
tially painted such as those from Tynagh, Co. Galway which are 
now in the National Museum, or limestone relief slabs set in the 
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wall like the St. Francis at Ennis friary, or the Burke effigy at 
Glinsk, Co. Galway. 

The North transept which commences in the East as a 
continuation of the North wall of the nave, is much lower than 
the South transept, and is carried in two bays, being covered by 
a double saddle roof. The entrance from the nave is under the 
Western archway, the other arch being closed by the altar rails 
to form the chapel to Our Lady. The identical Roman arches 
are in three orders, sprung from the walls of the nave to a rect- 
angular capital on a hexagonal pillar. 

The chapel to Our Lady has a small round-headed window 
on the East and forms half of the transept. The statue, like 
that of St. Teresa of Lisieux which rests on the altar rail, is white 
plaster. It is placed on a plain grey marble altar. 

In the North transept are two tall stained-glass windows, 
the work of Miss Sarah Purser’s studio. The colour and design 
are excellent, but the faces of the figures ate perhaps not so 
effective. The Westerly window is to Lord Morris and Killanin 
and consists of a full length figure of St. Michael facing to the 
front and holding a spear. He is crowned, and his reddish 
wings are so designed as to give him an effective background. 
The green cloak is draped in Celtic tradition and clipped on the 
shoulder with a type of Tara brooch. On his red shield are the 
scales of justice, while beneath these can be seen blue chain-mail 
on a white alb which has Celtic trimmings. Below are two panels, 
one showing the church taken from the North East with the 
Hills of Clare and Galway Bay beyond, and in the other are the 
emblazoned arms of the Morris family with supporters and their 
crest Si Deus nobiscum quis contra nos. The Easterly of the pair 
of windows is to the 2nd Lord Killanin, Martin Morris, referred to 
earlier. Here the bearded figure of St. Martin faces towards the 
East as he rests on his downward turned sword. Above, Our 
Lord is represented showering light on the figure which is clothed 
in blue armour with red cloak, with tones of orange in the lining 
which is repeated in the halo and helmet. The figure is against 
a blue sky and green background, while the foreground is grey. 
As counterpart to the picture of the Church in this case we find 
a charming representation of St. Martin cutting his coat, with 
the purple hills of the West behind. As a pair, these two tall, 
narrow windows are effective. At the North West corner of the 
North transept there is a plain square-headed door leading into 
the tower, which may also be entered by a round-headed door 
close to the West junction of the transept with the nave. The 
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base of the tower is also a porch, with a door to the West. Besides 
a small plain stoup it contains the best window in the church, 
that to St. Enda, the church’s patron. In this the sympathetic 
treatment of design and colour is most successful. St. Enda is 
depicted against sails and a sea in which a rock protrudes. 
Like St. Michael he wears a green cloak over white and red 
clothing. 

Before discussing the main body of the church it is best to 
study the South transept. This is higher and covered by a 
single saddle roof carried on a similar column and arches as the 
North but raised in order to accommodate a choir-gallery or loft. 
The Easterly bay is occupied by the nuns choir, the counterpart 
to the Lady Chapel, and has a door directly communicating to 
the convent. This bay is lit by two small Romanesque windows 
of the same colouring as the East windows, but there the patterns 
form a white cross with a brown aureole against a green back- 
ground. The bay is divided from the other by a frosted glass and 
wooden partition with a pass door. The West bay contains the 
entrance to the Sacristy, and the steps to the choir loft. It is 
lit by a window on the West. 


The choir loft, a plain, pitchpine gallery is lit by a lunette of 
Gothic design, the largest single window in the church. This also 
allows light, when the sun is strong, to flood the sanctuary. 


The nave has three windows on either side and three in the 
West wall. Those in the West wall are set high and consist of a 
pair of Romanesque windows similar in conception to those at 
St. Saviour’s, Glendalough, above which there is a circular 
window. The side windows are Romanesque and those on the 
South identical in shape, but one of those on the North has a 
different size on account of the setting of the main door. The 
most Easterly window on the South side is in stained glass and 
again by Miss Purser. Blue predominates in this window which 
is the most striking in the church. It was erected to Lord 
Morris’s second son, Col. The Hon. George Morris, who was 
killed in 1914 at Villers Céteréts when commanding the Irish 
Guards. It depicts the figure of St. George reaching up to the 
rays of pepetual light. He stands as if on a cliff showing the 
forest of Compiégne, while the white riderless horse is to be seen 
on the right. Across the other side is the coast of Ireland with 
Connaught cottages and the Cliffs of Moher. It is much larger 
than the other three described, but, while I like the detail, I am 
once again troubled about the figure, which does not have the 
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the vigour corresponding to the colour and design. It is seen 
to best advantage on a sunny day. 

Between the windows on the South are two small alcoves 
built out like the cailleach so often found in counties Mayo and 
Galway. These accommodate the confessionals and avoid any 
interference with room in the nave. Each confessional has a 
small circular window like those at Cashel. 

The seating is arranged with a central aisle, the custom being 
for the women to be on the South side and the men on the North. 

At the West end, surrounded by a wrought iron grill designed 
by Scott and executed by Beatty Bros., Galway, is an octagonal 
black marble font resting on eight square green pillars, the gift of 
Col. Courtenay, a Protestant, in memory of his mother, a sister 
of Lord Morris. It is a handsome piece of work, made of Galway » 
marble. Near the porch there is a solid, circular, black stoup. 

The sanctuary lamp is suspended in a circular metal chan- 
delier of brass and copper, decorated with Celtic motifs in filigree. 
It hangs from the most Eastern beam. This was designed by 
Scott and executed by John Smyth & Sons, Dublin. Recently 
the candles have been replaced by electric bulbs in an effective 
manner. The whole church is now lit by the E.S.B., and this has 
been done by using flood lights in the chancel, bracket lights in 
the transepts and discreet semicircular vertical lights on the 
bottom support of alternate roof joists. 

A description of the interior of the church would not be 
complete without reference to the Stations of the Cross—mosaic 
of painted glass, technically called opus sectile. They are more 
effective than wall paintings, which are subject to atmospheric 
conditions. These stations are to my mind the best to be seen 
inthe country. They were erected by Canon McAlliney between 
1916 and 1918, and were, like the windows, designed by Miss 
Purser’s studios, but the placing and proportions were in the 
able hands of the architect. They cost {20 per station. 

The title under each station is in Irish, as befits a Gaeltacht . 
church, and to my knowledge there are no inscriptions in English 
in the church ; those not in Irish are in Latin. 

From the outside the seventy-four foot tower is the most 
noticeable feature. The tower has four courses and like all the 
church is of cut granite, and the windows are all dressed in 
limestone. It is patterned according to traditional architecture. 
Just above the third course is a long projecting eaveshoot to 
take the water from the belfry, and there is another one between 
the two gables of the North transept. These are the only two 
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projections in the whole building. The windows which are 
staggered up the tower are rectangular, as found in round towers, 
but most of the other windows are Romanesque or circular and 
in most cases they have drip-stones. The slate roof projects for a 
foot over the walls and rests on stone corbels, one of which, 
between the tower and main porch, is carved with intertwining 
birds. It may have been the intention to carve all the corbels, 
but I think this was left as a craftman’s trick or fancy as so 
often occurs in mediaeval churches. The only other carving is a 
small inset of the Crucifixion directly above the main porch. 
This looks to me like sixteenth century work, and was placed in 
1850 on the new church by Fr. Colm Nugent, who removed it 
from the old church in the graveyard thus giving a link of 
continuity. 

The whole appearance of the grey church is most effective ; 
I feel the photograph which accompanies this article speaks for 
itself without further elaboration on the exterior. 

Here at Spiddal we have a good example of what can be 
accomplished by a parish priest and his flock to the satisfaction 
of all, and it may well serve as an example, now nearly fifty years 
. from the date of the laying of the foundation stone, to further 
attempts in this direction. 

If it had not been for the efforts of Fr. Conroy the work 
would never have been commenced or finished. In 1914 Fr. 
McAlliney came to Spiddal and tended the Church with great 
care and affection, As I have stated, he was responsible for the 
Stations ; I remember as a boy seeing him putting them into the 
wall himself. In 1931 Fr. Nicholas Donnelly was appointed 
parish priest and once again Spiddal has been lucky in a priest 
who really appreciated his exceptionally fine church. Under his 
guidance the church and its surroundings are kept in perfect 
condition, and to him is due the credit for the lighting of the 
church with electricity, which was, of course, unthought of in 1goo. 

Throughout the early building the Most Revd. Dr. McCor- 
mack, Bishop of Galway encouraged the venture in every way 
and sanctioned the plans. In 1go1 the contract was advertised ; 
it was signed in 1904 with Thomas Griffin & Sons ; in 1907 the 
foundation stone was laid, and on 9th October, 1908 the church 
was dedicated—eleven years after Fr. Conroy’s arrival in Spiddal. 


Among those present in addition to Dr. McCormack, were 
Dr. Clancy, Bishop of Elphin and Dr. O’Dea, Bishop of Clonfert. 


Lord Killanin and Edward Martyn, who with the parish priest, 
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had acted as Mr. Scott’s advisers and critics throughout, were 
alsu present. 

To-day a tradition, perhaps inspired by Dr. McCormack and 
Edward Martyn still exists in the West of trying to improve 
church art and architecture. Dr. Michael Browne, Bishop of 
Galway, whose task it is to give Galway a cathedral for posterity, 
keeps the most observant eye on alterations and additions to the 
churches in his diocese and has been responsible for a continued 
and revived interest in the embellishment of our churches. 

Before concluding I must apologise for perhaps too frequent 
mention of my own family, but that is inevitable in view of their 
close connection with the building of a church where we still, and 
I pray for many generations will continue to worship.. 


Spiddal, 1950. 


EASTER IN ROME 
by 
JAMES BRENNAN. 


No one coming to Rome could miss the lavish display of posters 
that cover most of the open wall-space: theatre and cinema 
programmes, cosmetics, foodstuffs, communist slogans and 
various other notices all jostle for a place in the public eye. 
Fighting bravely against this competition in publicity there are 
the more sober notices of religious events and ceremonies, and 
during the week before Palm Sunday one of these announced 
what promised to be an interesting, not to say edifying, function : 
the solemn Way of the Cross in the Colosseum, with a sermon 
by a well-known preacher. The date was March 31st, the feast 
of the Seven Dolours, and this year, by a fitting coincidence, 
the bi-centenary of the institution of these Stations in the 
Colosseum. The place, impressive even in its partial ruin, 
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sanctified by the blood of so many martyrs, rich with associations 
for Christian history, could hardly be more appropriate. The 
event is an annual one, taking place only on this particular day, 
and it is a kind of prelude to the Holy Week ceremonies. Such 
a combination of time, place and significance might be expected 
to draw a large gathering, both of Romans and pilgrims, in this 
year of grace. 

But, with a fickleness more usual in Ireland than in Italy, 
the 31st of March, 1950, was a dark, wet, discouraging day and 
it undoubtedly kept many from the Colosseum that evening. 
Nevertheless, the crowd which braved the discomfort of the 
weather was considerable, and it made up for the rest in devotion 
and attention. Moreover, the darkness of the evening, especially 
within the shadows of the great walls and arches, helped to 
evoke the gloom of Calvary in a way that the customary bright 
sunshine could not have done. Most of the people were huddled 
into the deep arches of the main portico (where the Roman 
emperors entered for the spectacles) ; here the Station crosses 
were placed, and the preacher stood on a great piece of rock with 
a microphone before him. Those of the crowd who could not 
get into this space stood inside in the arena under the dripping 
rain, as patient and good-humoured as the Romans always seem 
to be in such situations. There were just a few pilgrims. 

It began with a procession which came from the nearby 
church of San Francesca and entered through one of the many 
arches, traversing a short distance of the inside circuit before 
turning outwards again into the main entrance. This procession 
was led by a cardinal. Before him there was carried a tall cross 
of roughly-dressed, gnarled wood, flanked by torches ; behind 
walked the municipal guards in ceremonial dress, and then—a 
macabre touch—the brethren of the Archconfraternity of Jesus 
and Mary at Calvary in their greyish-brown habits with its red 
cross and hood: they carried lights and their eyes gleamed 
through the slits in their hoods. The sudden flash of a photo- 
grapher’s bulb was like a stab of: lightning in the oppressive 
atmosphere, and the vast, silent bowl of the amphitheatre looked 
-more desolate than ever as the oddly-assorted procession passed 
into the arched spaces. Outside, on the thoroughfares that 
encircle the Colosseum, the traffic went on its giddy way. 

The sermon came first. The preacher was a Franciscan 
and his theme was simply and effectively the Passion narrative, 
highly charged with emotion. When he had described how 
Jesus took His cross and set out for Calvary, the preacher stopped 
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and the Stations began. Round about, against the massive 
pillars, there stood the fourteen plain crosses, made from woods 
brought from all over the world—beech, pine, maple, cedar, teak 
and so on through the fourteen varieties. Each cross was held 
up by a man in the crowd as the head of the procession stopped 
before it. Between the Stations the people sang stanzas of a 
hymn, a dolorous Italian hymn that had none of the dignity or 
power of the Stabat Mater. 

At the end of the Stations the preacher picked up the thread 
of his sermon again, giving a very emotional description of the 
crucifixion and death of Christ. 

Meanwhile, during the sermon, the hooded figures had been 
going about silently through the crowd, collecting offerings, and 
wide-eyed children shrank back against their parents as they 
approached. 

And so to Sunday and the ceremony of palms, by choice at 
the Benedictine monastery of Sant’ Anselmo a pleasant, airy 
place on the Aventine hill, well out of the noise and the fumes 
of the streets below. The monastery chapel was full: inside 
the choir the monks in their unrelieved, black habits ; behind 
the choir-screen, a motley congregation overflowing into the 
porch. Sant’ Anselmo has something to offer that the great 
basilicas with their special choirs, polyphonic music and 
colourful ceremonial cannot match: the gravity and dignity of 
the liturgy. Add to this the very human behaviour of a Roman 
congregation, eager but somewhat disorderly, and you have that 
Sunday’s ceremony as your correspondent saw it. 

The abbot blessed the palms—great, broad fronds of real 
palm—and olive branches with their silvery leaves. A monk 
went round with slips of the olive to the people outside the choir. 
The monks who led the procession carried palm branches curiously 
shaped like large spiky fans with long handles, and the abbot 
held a piece of palm decorated with flowers and ribbons. This 
strictly liturgical procession moved slowly out into the cloister 
of the monastery ; it was followed in a less disciplined movement 
by the ordinary worshippers portantes ramos olivarum like the 
children of Israel in the Gospel story. Just such a crowd would 
have followed Our Lord into Jerusalem, eager and demonstrative 
while the moment of triumph lasted, but less dependable when 
the crisis came. So this rather mixed procession passed round 
the cloister, where the sunlight was falling on a trickling fountain, 
until it found itself back before the door of the chapel, now closed. 
There the monks stood to sing the customary chant; while the 
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people pressed as near as they could, waiting for the door to be 
struck and to open, with an air of expectancy that made the 
symbolism of the liturgy all the more meaningful. 

The rest of the ceremony was on familiar lines, but char- 
acterized by the unhurried movements and the finely modulated 
singing for which the Benedictines are noted. It was as if time 
had no meaning in that place. When all was over the people 
vices bore their olive branches away. Three children dashed 

own the hilly street, waving them triumphantly. Men wearing 
a sprig of olive in their buttonholes were a common sight that day, 
and children stopped one on the street to ask for pieces—when 
they got them they kissed them devoutly, as they do with every 
religious object. 

For the rest of Holy Week, 1950, things moved, as one might 
say, on two levels: on the one the traditional ceremonies ran 
their course, with their regular attendance of faithful Romans ; 
on the other there was the high-pressure activity of the pilgrims 
now here in their thousands. Indeed, some of the ‘ regulars’ 
here have been heard to complain that they cannot say their 
prayers with all these pilgrims! But there is no discounting the 
effect which the pilgrims had on that Holy Week ; there can 
never have been one like it before—certainly not in numbers, to 
judge by the comments of older inhabitants. 

It is possible that the excitement of the pilgrimages pushed 
the Holy Week ceremonies this year into the background. The 
pilgrims, always on the move, passing in and out of the churches, 
introduced a restless element into the gravity and quiet that one 
expects in Holy Week. This was perhaps more true of Tenebrae 
than of other non-liturgical devotions, such as the visitation of 
the Altars of Repose or the climbing of the Scala Santa. Visiting 
the Altars of Repose is amazingly popular in Rome. Streams of > 
people were on the move all that day between the various churches 
and oratories. Most people made a point of visiting seven 
churches—not a very difficult thing here, where there are hun- 
dreds of them. By way of comparison, it was interesting to note 
that at Tenebrae in the Jesuit church—the Gesu—that evening 
of Holy Thursday it was scarcely possible to move, whereas on 
the previous evening there was only a moderate attendance: 
the reason for Thursday evening’s huge crowd was the presence 
of the Altar of Repose, as far as one could judge by the attention 
paid to it. 

From the calm of the liturgy to the more fervid and popular 
devotion of the Scala Santa, the Holy Stairway which led up to 
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Pilate’s judgement seat and which Our Lord ascended and 
descended at His trial—the Scala Santa is scarcely ever empty, 
and during Lent the numbers doing the ascent increased until 
it was a matter of queuing up for it during Holy Week. 

There was no mistaking the rising tempo of the Jubilee as 
Holy Week drew on to Easter. The more conservative papers 
estimated that about 100,000 pilgrims had arrived in Rome by 
land, sea and air. Buses from France, Holland, Switzerland, 
Germany and other western European countries became a 
familiar sight on the streets : there was even one from Finland, 
with thirty intrepid young people who had to come through 
Sweden, Denmark and Germany to circumvent the Iron Curtain. 
Even their dusty green-and-cream bus seemed weary after such a 
pilgrimage. But there was no daunting the spirit of the pilgrims : 
from early morning till the churches closed in the evening they 
were on the move. The piazzas of the basilicas and other 
churches had become great bus termini; at St. Peter’s the red 
and blue and green monsters lay side by side around the whole 
circuit of the famous colonnade, after disgorging their loads of 
pilgrims into the basilica. Everybody who was not a pilgrim 
became a guide, if only for a passing moment in the street. 
One would have needed the gift of tongues to cope with the 
emergencies which regularly cropped up, and the trust which the 
visitors placed in the accomplishments and resourcefulness of 
priests and students was embarrassing at times. 

Easter is the really big feast of the year for the Italians. 
It appeals to them even more than Christmas or Epiphany, for 
they are very much an open-air people and respond to the bright 
sunshine of Easter like the Spring flowers themselves. This 
Easter everything was just right: the sun was bright, the sky 
was blue and the hurrying throng of pilgrims and sightseers on 
their way to St. Peter’s for the papal Mass added to the air of 
excitement and festivity. 

The Pope’s Mass at Easter is always one of his more solemn 
appearances as it ends with the blessing Urbi et Orbi from the 
centre balcony of the basilica over the main doors. This appear- 
ance of the Pope is something to catch the popular fancy and to 
excite the enthusiasm of the crowd. There was certainly a huge 
throng there: from the steps of the basilica to the furthest 
limits of the piazza and beyond the whole area was full of people. 
Hundreds stood on top of the colonnades, dozens perched on the 
fountains, which were cut off for the time being. A double line 
of guards stretched right across the front of the multitude ; the 
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crimson plumes of their helmets were like torches held up over 
the sea of heads. There was an air of tension as the time for 
the Pope’s appearance drew near. The sound of the trumpets 
from inside the basilica announced that he was leaving the altar 
and moving down the nave after the Mass. Outside, every eye 
was fixed on the balcony. Men adjusted and aimed cameras 
for the hundredth time. The shimmering heat was making 
concentration difficult. Overhead swooped small planes, as 
persistent as wasps, dropping showers of coloured papers and 
drawing the weary eyes momentarily upwards into the glare of 
the sun. At last, a fanfare of trumpets and the papal march ; 
then figures appeared on the balcony and the vast crowd stirred 
and murmured with expectation. There was another short 
interval and then a cry of J/ Papa and the white figure of the 
Holy Father stood there in the midst of his retinue, looking down 
on a scene that must have moved him deeply. There was a 
storm of clapping and a great fluttering of handkerchiefs and 
scarves and banners. Then there was silence while he blessed all 
these people and the city of Rome and the world beyond, his 
voice soft and plaintive, lingering over the words. . . descendat 
super vos et maneat semper. 

JAMES BRENNAN. 
Collegio Irlanese, 

Rome. 


HOLIDAY SUPPLIES IN FRANCE. 


_ As in recent years a number of light supplies will be available in France 
this sunimer for priests coming from Ireland. Chaplaincies and parochial 
supplies are equally divided, mostly in areas where the-resident priests find 
it difficult to get substitutes; from Bastia, Corsican beauty spot on the 
Mediterranean, by way of Marseilles, Lyons and Pyrenean Pujos; Arcachon 
with its wide beaches, and Lons-le-Saulnier in the Jura mountains, where the 
visitor may take a ‘cure’ at the waters; up to Versailles and Villers in the 
Norman Vexin, with that remarkable new Congregation of enclosed nuns, 
L’ Institut de Jesus Crucifie. 

The chaplaincies are generally easier for the neophyte. In the parishes 
he will need to be surer of his French, but he will find there a better oppor- 
tunity of getting an insight into the religious problem. The visitor would 
do well not to forget that French Catholics cannot be reproached with any 
lack of concern about that, or of effort to deal with it. Keeping this in mind, 
the visitor may remember that Ireland helped to find the solution for a very 
similar problem in France, or Gaul, many centuries ago. 

Enquiries should be made as early as possible to the President or Rector 
of any Diocesan or Ecclesiastical College in Ireland. 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


by 
J. G. McGarry. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
St. John XVI. 23: 


Again from the farewell discourse. Notice the solemn form 
(““ Amen, Amen ’’) of Christ’s assurance that prayer in His name 
will be heard. cf. I John V. 14-16. One can ask in the name of 
Christ, that is use the authority of His name and merits (cf. 
“mention my name ’’), only for what is pleasing to God and for 
our benefit. And from our level it is often impossible to say 
what is for our good. The familiar phrase ‘through Christ 
Our Lord’ is both a strong argument that our prayers be heard 
and a clear condition, though we do not realise it, that if what 
we seek is not for our good, it should be denied us. Verse 24 
implies no rebuke. The Apostles had asked many things of 
Christ, but they had not prayed through him to the Father. 
Christ is now the only mediator between God and man: He is 
both Bridge and Bridgemaker, Pontifex. ‘‘ Your joy”; (cf. 
John XV. 11, “that my joy may be in you’”’): so that your 
hearts may be brimming over with joy. 


“ These things ” refers to the whole substance of His dis- 
course. ‘‘I have been speaking to you obscurely. But it will 
soon be time (‘ My hour’ and the Resurrection which follows) 
to tell you about the Father no longer in cypher but in plain 
terms.’’ Christ does not mean He will not plead for us; He 
does make intercession for us, but that the Father loves us so 
much that no one has to plead for us to Him. ‘‘ And the reason 
the Father loves you,’’ Christ continues, “‘ is that you have loved 
Me and believed in Me. Yes, and what you believed is true. 
From the Father I came into the world and now I leave the 
world to return to Him.” 
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There is a complacent and approving tone about the 
Apostles’ remark. That was the way to talk, they said, plainly. 
Everything was clear—or so they thought. They forgot Christ’s 
words about the fuller understanding that would come only 
later after the Resurrection. We, looking back from our point 
of vantage in time, remember the desertion and the betrayal. 


THROUGH CHRIST OuR LORD : 


The most influential argument in our prayers is frequently 
the part said with least attention. So often mumbled, as one 
gropes for a hat or handbag preparing to leave the church, 
Yet it is just then we are saying in substance : ‘‘ These are my 
petitions, Lord. There’s not much reason You should listen to 
me. I never did much for You, but He told me Himself to 
mention His name in speaking to You. You could not refuse a 
request with His name to it—so I ask You to hear me and do 
this for me now through Our Lord, Christ.’ A precious part of 
our prayer ; we should say it with reverent attention. 

Our prayers should lean more on Christ ; we should put 
our petitions into the hands of Our High Priest, who will now as 
before be heard “‘ for His reverence ’’ (Heb. V. 7). Our prayers 
of adoration and thanksgiving, too, should be through Him 
(so many think only of asking through Christ). How like His 
own prayers then would ours be (“‘ I give Thee thanks,” ‘‘ Father, 
glorify Thyself, etc.’’). 


THE FEAST OF THE ASCENSION. 


Mark XVI. 14-20 (Luke XXIV. 44-53 ; Acts I. 4-12). 


St. Luke’s account supplements St. Mark’s in many impor- 
tant details. During the forty days from Christ’s Resurrection 
to His Ascension, there were many appearances to the Apostles 
and disciples (Acts I. 3). We cannot be certain, but it is likely, 
that the appearance to the Eleven as they sat at table took place 
in Jerusalem on the day of the Resurrection. Though St. 
Thomas was not there on that occasion, the group could still 
be called the Eleven. Verse 15 gives the famous commission 
which is the charter of the Church’s expansion. Belief, verse 
16 shows, is plainly necessary. It does not follow from this 
verse that it is sufficient without good works. The verse must 
be understood in conjunction with other clear directions. 
“ Faith without good works is dead” .(James II. 17). The 
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meaning then is: “‘ he who believes (with a fruitful faith) will 
be saved.” 

The ‘signs’ or miracles accompany the body or collec- 
tivity of true believers. Verse 17 does not say “shall follow 
Him who believes ”’ as if wonder-working were the normal con- 
sequence of belief. Miracles exist in every age of the Church. 
They can no more be demonstrated or produced to order to-day, 
than in the lifetime of Christ. He refused to work miracles for 
the curious unbelieving in His own town as well as for Herod. 
“In My name ”’ means not simply by the pronouncing My name 
as a potent formula, but “ by the exercise of My authority and 
in furthering My work.” 

The scene of the Ascension is Mount Olivet near Jerusalem. 
Like a patriarch leaving his children, Christ raised His hand and 
blessed His Apostles. There is a certain vagueness in the account 
of Christ’s Ascension, which is not surprising in so miraculous an 
event. St. Luke gives the details of the cloud, the two men in 
white, the adoration of the Apostles. Neither St. Mark nor 
St. Luke was an eye-witness. St. Peter recalls, perhaps, the 
actual impression of the sight when he speaks of Christ “‘ being 
gone into heaven ”’ (I. Pet. III. 22). Though St. Mark speaks of 
Christ’s being taken up, His going was by His own power. Our 
Lady was assumed, i.e. taken up by another’s power; Christ 
ascended into heaven. ‘“ The right hand of God ”’ is of course a 
metaphorical expression conveying Christ’s special dignity and 
honour, holding the primacy of nature (cf. Eph. I. 19-23). (As 
God, of course, Christ was equal in all respects to the Father). 


THE ASCENSION, THE TRIUMPH OF CHRIST : 

Christ returns in triumph with the spoils of Satan, ac- 
claimed by the Court of Heaven. And from His redeemed and 
liberated Church also goes up a great chorus of praise and grati- 
tude. Victor in caelum redis. The pomp and magnificence of 
human triumphal procession suggest to the —: the 
glory of this mystery. Consider the verses :— 


Qua victus es clementia 
Ut nostra ferres crimina ? 
Mortem subires innocens, 
A morte nos ut tolleres ? 


Perrumpis infernum chaos ; 

Vinctis catenas detrahis ; 

Victor triumpho nobili 

Ad dexteram Patris sedes. 
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“ The Resurrection of the Lord is our hope: His Ascension 
is our glorification ’’—St. Augustine. (Sunday in the Octave, 
2nd Nocturn). 


SUNDAY AFTER THE ASCENSION. 


John XV. 26—XVI. 4. 

The theological implications of verse 26 are of the greatest 
importance. (1) Christ speaks of the temporal mission of the 
Holy Ghost. (2) The sender of the Holy Ghost, who is divine, 
must be himself divine. (3) The Son and the Father are joint 
senders of the Holy Spirit ; they share the great secret ; the 
Holy Ghost is sent by the Son “ from the side of,” or “‘ from the 
bosom of,” the Father. Of course all the stupendous implica- 
tions of this statement of Christ were not realised by the 
Apostles. Time and the working of the Holy Ghost in the Church 
were needed to develop this sublime doctrine. ‘‘ From the nature 
of the human mind, time is necessary for the full comprehension 
and perfection of great ideas . . . .(such an idea) is elicited and 
expended by trial and battles into perfection and supremacy.” 
(Newman : Development of Doctrine ’’). Theologians of East 
and West had been long exercised over these verses, elucidating 
their meaning and consequences. 

There are two witnesses—‘ martyr’ meant witness—for 
Christ, namely the Holy Spirit and, in a secondary way, the 
Apostles. The metaphor is from a trial ; the witness confirms 
the evidence given by his side, that is by Christ, and in every 
age of the Church, the Holy Ghost gives this testimony to Christ 
by external signs, miracle and prophecy, most notably in the 
days of the Apostles—‘‘ and they (the Apostles) went out and 
preached everywhere, the Lord aiding them, and attesting His 
word by the miracles that went with them” (Mark XVI. 20). 
The Holy Spirit bears witness also by His interior working in 
men’s minds and souls (cf. the most interesting account of 
Newman’s final coming to the truth as told in Maisie Ward’s 
“Young Mr. Newman’’). The Apostles will testify to the fact 
of Christ’s life and revelation. That is the theme of their preach- 
ing (see Acts I. 21 where St. Peter requires Judas’ successor to 
be one who was in their company, while Jesus was with them). 

“ Scandalised ’”’ Knox translates as ‘‘may not be taken 
unawares.” That you may not be undone, by being surprised 
as one is who falls into a concealed trap. How can anyone in 


view of these words of Christ and the long line of witnesses from | 
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St. Stephen to Cardinal Mindzenty, be surprised that saints 
should be treated as criminals? The verses which follow are a 
prophecy fulfilled in plainest terms in every age of the Church. 
“Doth a service to God ” (XVI. 2)—performs an act of worship 
to God. Nowadays this expression has no reference at all to 
liturgical action, which is the precise meaning of the Greek. 


WITNESSING TO CHRIST : 


“‘ You are to be witnesses to Me,”’ Christ says to the Apostles, 
thinking of Pentecost and the events that followed. And every 
Christian must also be a witness to Christ, showing his belief 
in Christ’s teaching, showing in his conduct his acceptance of 
that rule. ‘“‘ To witness” or “ to testify ’—the phrase is now 
rarely used outside certain non-Catholic*sects—but the truth it. 
expresses is an obligation on all. We must confess Christ before 
men, if we are to be acknowledged His before our Father in 
Heaven (Matt. X. 33). 

The great witness to Christ is the martyr, who witnesses to 
Christ even to the loss of his life. And such a deed is both an 
act of heroic fortitude and a triumph of grace, for a man does 
not become a martyr of his own doing. Martyrdom is the gift 
of the God. 

Consider the lesser embarrassments when our witness to 
Christ is tried. (1) Having to profess our faith in surroundings 
that are either openly hostile or where practices of religion are 
ridiculed. (2) Doing these things where worldly prudence advises 
against such “ exhibitions”’ and points to respectable people 
who are none the worse for omitting these things. Worldly 
prudence is the enemy of God (Romans VIII. 7 ff). We cannot, 
compromise our loyalty to God by serving the world. (Read 
3 K XVIII. 21 ff, the story of Elias: “If the Lord be God, 
follow Him; but if Baal, then follow him). 


PENTECOST SUNDAY. 


St. John XIV. 23-31. 


The wonderful happenings of the first Pentecost are told in 
the epistle. The choice of gospel is again from the Last Dis- 
course given in St. John. ‘‘ Keep my word ”’ is a phrase which 
should not be lightly passed over. It means being faithful to 
the charge Christ has given, treasuring His directions, which 
implies, of course, obeying them. If Christ’s word is in us, it 
must be as a precious stone in its setting. The Blessed Trinity 
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comes to stay with us. The presence of God in the Temple of 
the Old Law was a figure of this wonderful truth. Verse 24 
means that the word Christ speaks is not His alone. 

Certain phrases have so endeared themselves by their sound 
that their meaning is often insufficiently understood. Such a 
phrase is ‘‘ Peace I leave with you: My peace I give unto you.” 
“ Peace’ was a common Jewish greeting and farewell. Christ’s 
first words, then, mean “ Farewell.” Taking up the word 
““ peace ”’ in the greeting, He goes on to show the peace He leaves 
(one might say the sort of ‘ fare-well’ He leaves them). ‘“‘ Not 
only,’’ we might paraphrase, “ do I pray the customary prayer 
for peace to dwell with you. I give, I bequeath you peace here 
and now as my inheritance. And not the brief, uneasy, deceitful 
peaee the world gives.”s St. Augustine defines Christ’s peace in 
memorable words: Serenitas mentis, tranquillitas animi, 
simplicitas cordis, amoris vinculum, consortium cartiatis. 

“ The Father is greater than I in My human nature.” This 
verse is variously explained. Clearly it does not mean that 
Christ as God was in any respect inferior to the Father. The 
first part of the discourse is drawing to an end, Christ sees Judas 
moving stealthily through the night. The Prince of this world 
is Satan and Christ may be referring to him personally or to his 
agents, Judas or the priests. ‘‘ He has ground for no charge 
against me.” With finality Christs repeats that He goes to His 
death out of obedience, and love for His Father. 


THE Hoty GHOST AND THE WORLD: 


The work of the Holy Ghost continues. Every day is 
Pentecost day, only now without the sensational and charismatic 
consequences, which were the least important part of His coming. 
Yet the world is no more prepared to receive Him than it was then 
(cf. John XIV. 17). The Spirit that is in the world is hostile to 
His Spirit. The world receives the truth it likes. Teaching 
self-denial, fortitude, love of chastity is His work, and the 
watering the seed of the Church’s teachers in the hearts of men. 


“ Truth is great and hath the mastery.” (3 Esdras IV. 41). 
For the man of refinement (that is real refinement, refinement of 
conscience) its force and appeal always triumph. But it has a 
thousand enemies besides the great three, the World, the Flesh 
and the Devil. The Holy Spirit is ever silently active, causing 
the truth to percolate to the minds and hearts of men and women 
through the gravel and loam of the world’s crust—sending 
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springs of fresh water breaking through. And not only to 
convert men to the faith, but to bring Catholics to a new realisa- 
tion of some of the great truths lying in their souls like forgotten 
treasures. The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Wisdom—yvecta 
sapere. 

Lava quod est sordidum (This sequence is matter enough not 
merely for a sermon, but for a whole retreat). Keats speaks 
of the ocean at “‘ its priestlike task of ablution round the earth’s 
shores.” How fit an image for the work of the Holy Spirit—. 
the primal element refreshing, cooling, but above all washing, 
washing the souls of men, purifying what is poisonous and 
noisome, turning to rich profit the sewers and refuse of the world ! 


“Finger of God’s right hand.’”’ The Signpost ; the delicate 
Tap on the shoulder ; the Reminder ; the Illustrator. 


J. G. McGarry. 
St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 


EXCAVATIONS IN ST. PETER’S’ 
(See Back Cover) 


THE pagan Roman cemetery where tradition holds St. Peter was buried has been 
found below the dome of St. Peter’s basilica after 10 years of secret excavations. 
The solid black section in this cross-section drawing of St. Peter’s indicates the area 
where the Vatican excavators found the cemetery with its wealth of pagan and 
early Christian tombs. The drawing is taken from an exclusive picture report on 
the discoveries in Life International for April roth. 


Before the present St. Peter’s was built in the 16th century, the basilica built 
by the Emperor Constantine had stood in its place for 1,200 years. ‘‘ Constantine’s 
builders had preserved all they could of the tombs,” reports Life International. 
“Since Roman law forbade removal of the graves, they covered them up and filled 
them with earth. The excavators had to shovel out all this earth to uncover the 
tombs. Catholic authorities found only one reason for the trouble Constantine 
took to build on so uncomfortable a site : he wanted his church to cover the location 
of the Apostle’s grave.” 


Monsignor Kaas, administrator of St. Peter’s, says in a special report written 
for Life, that the excavations were carried on for ten years, through the war, water 
flooding and the ever-present danger of undermining the basilica’s foundations. 
Exploring a soil laden with pagan and Christian antiquities, workmen were not 
allowed to use mechanical equipment. Instead, they worked with their hands, 
picks and shovels to uncover some of the earliest known Christian art. 
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Beata Pacis Visio 


THERE are three accounts of St. Paul’s conversion in the Acts of the Apostles: 
one written by St. Luke (9, 1-19) and two contained in speeches delivered by 
St. Paul in his own defence (‘‘ apologias’”’: 22, 1-16; 26, 1-18). These 
apologias are the earliest examples in Christian literature of the autobiography 
of religious conversion, the kind of autobiography that links together the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, the Apologia of Newman and that current 
best-seller, Thomas Merton’s The Seven Storey Mountain, which has been 
renamed, rather preciously, I think, Elected Silence in the English and Irish 
editions. 

In modern times a whole literature of short-scale autobiographical 
sketches has grown up out of the movements which have brought so many 
men and women of every nation and every type into the Church. Such 
sketches are often written in the first instance for magazines, religious or 
secular, and are then brought together in book form. A recent collection of 
short autobiographical accounts of conversions, some of them already pub- 
lished elsewhere, is The Road to Damascus,* edited by a well-known American 
priest, Fr. John A. O’Brien. 

One of the contributors to the present volume, Fulton Oursler, took his 
first steps towards the Church during a holiday trip in the Middle East, 
‘*almost literally on the road to Damascus.’ The fourteen other people, 
five of them women, who contribute to the book reached the same journey’s 
end by other ways. Fr. O’Brien has brought an interesting and varied 


company together, Canterbury pilgrims of the spirit. With the help of a 


prologue and an epilogue from himself, and of some prefatory notes to each 
essay introducing the individual writer, the pilgrims get down to their job of 
story-telling one by one, each of them justifying the ways of God to man from 
his or her own experience. In each of these lives the experience of St. Paul 
has been repeated, in a humbler form but with the same essential result : 
surgens baptizatus est. 

They are all Catholics now, yet they are all still themselves. Evelyn 
Waugh tells his story with disarming humility, but his style is as impeccable 
as ever, and he wears the old school tie among the Communion of Saints. Here 
on the other hand is Douglas Hyde, a post-Marxist among the Saints, classless 
and stark in his approach to the social problems of our times, only now he 
champions a Catholic solution of them. Gretta Palmer, formerly ‘‘ Madam 


*The Road to Damascus. London: W. H. Allen. 10/6. 
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Secretary in charge of Human Evolution,” as she describes herself, is a 
world-ranging reporter as before, to whom ‘‘ Catholicism is adventure, 
growth, excitement, suspense.” And so on. Why should they not all be 
themselves ? It takes all kinds of parishioners to make a parish, said Péguy, 
and all kinds of Christians to make a Christendom. ‘ 

This is a useful book for the priest’s library. It makes good spiritual 
reading and offers rich plunder to the preacher in search of a story to liven up 
his discourse. Every reader will, of course, make his own selection of the best, 
or two or three best, among these essays. Here I merely wish to say some- 
thing about the last one in the book, Clare Boothe Luce’s ‘‘ Under the Fig 
Tree,” the only one which seems at first sight to show a change in the author’s 
personality as a result of her becoming a Catholic. 

Mrs. Luce is one of the best-known women in the United States. By 
birth and marriage she belongs to a wealthy and influential circle which has 
many close links with the Republican Party. Mrs. Luce herself was active 
in politics on the Republican side from 1940 to 1947 when, after spending 
two terms as a member of Congress, she retired from the political field. 
Earlier in life she had made a name for herself as a journalist—she combined 
work as a war correspondent with politics during the war—and also as a 
playwright and screen writer. One of her most successful plays was The 
Women (1936), a cool and murderous satire on the morals and manners of 
upper-class American womanhood. 


In 1946 Mrs. Luce became a Catholic. Her conversion was front-page 
news in the social world around her and she was pestered with questions as to 
what could have made her take such a step. She then wrote a series of 
articles under the title of The Real Reason for an American secular magazine 
to justify her action. I saw one of those articles at the time and recall how 
good it was, precise in argument, crisp in style, lively with the salt of satire. 
This apologia had nothing apologetic about it; it was delivered, after the 
manner of St. Paul’s apologia, extenta manu (Acts 26, 1). The perfect punch 
of which Mrs. Luce had shown herself capable in The Women was now being 
turned against the same flabby world from another direction. 

The essay which Mrs. Luce contributes to the present collection is a 
meditation on the mystery of conversion rather than a factual account of her 
own conversion. In reading it I was left with a curiously different impression 
from that left by her previous writings. I missed the old ring-craft, the 
manoeuvring for position, the attack and the knock-out. Instead there wasa 
certain incoherence of thought, a certain conventionality of sentiment. 


‘* Sooner or later, the dreaded unwelcome message of pain is printed on 
every threshold where mortals dwell, sings Schiller sadly. ... But the 
poet also knows the power of pain to purchase Heaven : 


Millions, bravely sorrows bearing, 

Suffer for a better time ! 

See, above the starry clime 

God a great reward preparing!” 
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‘* Suffer for a better time ’’: I had misgivings about the effect of phrases 
like that, recurring all too frequently, on the world that Mrs. Luce is still 
trying to enlighten in ‘‘ Under the Fig Tree.”” And why the many quotations 
from poets and philosophers? And where was the streamlined style ? 
The style of these twenty pages was jerky, almost haphazard. 

Intellectually, then, Mrs. Luce’s essay was a disappointment ; it did not 
do justice to her great literary gifts. But it had the merits of deep spiritual 
sincerity and spontaneity, and it is these that give the essay an interest of 
its own. Mrs. Luce writes here, not as a clever woman, but as a grateful 
Catholic who has found joy and contentment in her faith. 

She traces a divine purpose in her whole life guiding her onwards to the 
Church, so that her conversion was ‘‘ in reality, the climax to a thousand 
other secret acts of grace.’’ One providential incident in particular stands 
out in her mind from the past, an unusual experience that befell her as a 
young girl. She reveals that her childhood had been ‘‘ an unusually unhappy 
and bitter one,” but this experience, occurring when she was about sixteen 
or seventeen years old, lit up her troubled life for a moment. 


** I no longer remember where it took place, except that it was a summer 
day on an American beach.... I remember that it was a cool, clean, fresh, 
calm, blue, radiant day, and that I stood by the shore, my feet not in the 
waves. And now—as then—lI find it difficult to explain what did happen. 
I expect that the easiest thing is to say that suddenly SOMETHING WAS. 
My whole soul was cleft clean by it, as a silk veil slit by a shining sword. 
And I knew. I do not know now what I knew. I remember, I didn’t know 
even then .... But whatever it was I knew, it was something that made 
ENORMOUS SENSE. And it was final. And yet that word could not be 
used, for it meant end, and there was no end to #his finality. Then joy 
abounded in all of me. Or rather, I abounded in joy. I seemed to have no 
nature, and yet my whole nature was adrift in this immense joy, as a speck of 
dust is seen to dance in a great golden shaft of sunlight.” 


Gradually, she tells us, she forgot all about her experience, but her 
unhappy memories of childhood pursued her even up to and after her conver- 
sion. 

‘* Afterwards I seldom remembered my marred childhood, except at one 
strange moment ; at the very beginning of the Mass, during the prayers at the 
foot of the altar. The priest says: ‘I will go in unto the altar of God.’ 
And generally a small altar boy responds in a clear, shy, thin, little voice: 
‘Unto God who giveth joy to my youth.’ This phrase, unhappily, always 
awakened faint echoes of bitter youth, and I would think: Why didn’t God 
give joy to my youth? Why was joy withheld from my innocence ? ” 


She continues : 

‘One day, long months after I had been a convert, as these words 
were said, the bitterness did not come.’ Instead there suddenly flooded into 
my mind the experience of which I speak, and my heart was gently suffused 
' with an afterglow of that incredible joy. 
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Then I knew that this strange occurrence had had an enormous part in my 
conversion, although I had seemed to forget it completely. Long ago, in its 
tremendous purity and simplicity, and now, in its far fainter evocation, I 
knew it had been, somehow, the most real experience of my whole life.” 


Thus, in her adult years, did an apparently spoiled but secretly dis- 
appointed child of fortune recover the spirit of her unlived childhood and the 
artless sensibility she had never known except in a seaside flash. It is 
certainly wonderful how the Faith gives back to the soul that has, as Mrs. 
Luce says, sought God ‘‘ through His Church in perfect and loving sub- 
mission ’’ not only its birthright of supernatural life but also the innocent joy 
which it may have lost or missed or been cheated of during the years of groping. 
To Clare Boothe Luce the Faith has brought Life—that Life to which we are 
called at unaccountable moments as we stand, like Nathanael, under the 
fig tree—but it has also brought another gift: the power to write an un- 
sophisticated, unliterary, heartfelt account of the happiness that this Life 
brings. 

What if one has to go through ‘‘a short of literary kenosis’’ to do so? 
What if it makes one talk like an ass? Mrs. Luce takes up that challenge 


in a concluding parable. 


‘*Perhaps the convert who writes about his conversion is an ass: 
Balaam’s ass. And Balaam is the prototype of all clever, even brilliant 
friends who ‘ride’ him about his conversion. 

Balaam, you remember, was a man with a great reputation in his day for 
being very wise—a reputation so great that the King of Moab sent for him in 
the dire political extremity that afflicted his throne. But God said unto 
Balaam: ‘... Thou shalt not go with them, nor shalt thou curse the people: 
because it is blessed.” (God was always a.great defender of the common man, 
as anyone who reads the Bible will discover.) But Balaam, who was receiving 
verv cogent arguments irom Moab (in the form of promotion and pay) would 
not hear Him. So Balaam saddled his ass and went to meet the King of Moab. 
And the Lord sent an angel who stood with a drawn sword across his path. 
And Balaam, though a man of very high intelligence, certainly a philosopher, 
no doubt familiar with all the soundest scientific and philosophical ideas of 
his own day, did not see the angel of the Lord. But the little ass saw him! 
And the ass turned aside and went into the field, although Balaam smote her 
with his staff, and allowed that if only he had a sword he would kill her. 
And the Lord opened the mouth of the little ass, and she said to Balaam the 
wise and Balaam the angry: ‘ What have I done upon thee that thou hast 
smitten me? Am I not thine ass upon which thou hast ridden ? Was I ever 
wont to do so to thee ?’ 


Is the convert Balaam’s ass? But why should the wise friends of the 
converts whose nostrums and panaceas, credos and philosophies they have 
supported so long, and so dumbly, smite them so sore when they will no longer 
go forward because they dare not ? 

_ And let the wise men remember the rest of this extraordinary story : 
In the end it was the vision of the dumb little ass that finally saved Balaam, 
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for as the angel told Balaam when his eyes were opened: ‘ Unless she had 
turned, surely now also I had slain thee... .’ ” 


Mrs. Luce has written more finished things than this, and will write them 
again when she has a mind to do so. But the spirit of the passage gains in 
some ways from the untrimmed style, for it is the spirit of the little ones to 
whom the Kingdom of Heaven has been promised. When St. Patrick was 
attacked by the lordly rhetoricians, dominicati rethorici, for the strange 
savour of his style, saliva scripturae meae, he defended himself in the Confession 
by quoting a text which we may also apply to ‘‘ Under the Fig Tree”’: 
‘‘ It is written, ‘ Stammering tongues shall quickly learn to speak of peace.’ ’’ 


SEAN O’RIORDAN. 


THE First SISTER OF MERCY* 


Tuts book is not the ‘‘ Life of a Saint,” any more than the Acts of the 
Apostles or the Epistles of St. Paul are ‘‘ Lives of Saints.” It contains no 
wonders, no intense spiritual experiences; it is an account of the life of a 
sincere and humble woman who ‘“‘ trusted none but God,” but who com- 
pressed into ten years of religious life (1831-1841) an apostolate that at all 
stages has the practicality of St. Paul’s missionary foundations. 

We see a young Dublin woman, raised in Protestant surroundings, but 
secure in her own Faith. Her love of the poor was never of the sentimental, 
effusive type. It was practical and it was effective. The fact that she had 
a large fortune with which to implement her desires seemed no more to her 
than a Divine favour ; there are no heroics about her devoting it to a charitable 
purpose. Her intention was to avoid the setting up of a Religious com- 
munity as such, but to collect about her a group of women who would indeed 
be merciful dispensers of Divine Providence but who would not be religious 
in the strict sense of the term. How she changed her views and set up the 
Institute of Mercy, the opposition she encountered, the Convents she estab- 
lished, the letters she wrote and received—these and many other things are 
admirably told in Father Burke-Savage’s book. 

It is an excellent book, telling clearly and interestingly of a very interest- 
ing life—or rather it lets that life speak for itself, the highest tribute to a 
biographer. And throughout that life we see the work of God, particularly 
in the joyousness and gaiety that animated Catherine McAuley’s soul and the 
souls of her early companions, a gaiety that can only spring from complete 
trust in God. No one, I believe, will read this book without being the better 
of it. If the only lesson learnt were that disinterestedness as to one’s own 
fate in the single-minded pursuance of one’s ideal, one will not have read in 
vain. 


*Catherine Mc Auley. The First Sister of Mercy.. By Roland Burke- 
Savage, S.J., M.A. Dublin. M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd. 15/-. 
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Pioneer days are glorious days, inspiring days, but we who realise the 
glory and feel the inspiration in reading this book, must always remember 
that they are difficult days, too, for the pioneers. The fact that the difficulties 
are accepted with such gaiety of spirit, such complete trust in God must not 
blind us to the fact that they were difficulties. Her acceptance of them 
should convince us all the more of the true status of Catherine McAuley. 

We are under a great debt to Father Burke Savage for this book. The 
Sisters of Mercy have certainly found a biographer of their beloved foundress 
who has let her light appear solely as she would wish it to appear—in her 
works. 

A morsel of salt. The Feast Day of St. Colman of Cloyne is not the 
29th October, the day of the foundation at Charleville. It is the 24th of 
November 

Davip F. DuGGan. 


THE ONLY PERFECT CHRISTIAN* 


Is there any saint in the Church’s calendar who has inspired such admiration 
and affection as St. Francis of Assisi? Poets, painters and men of letters 
have vied with one another in celebrating his praises. Sometimes it has been 
necessary to rescue St. Francis from his friends in order to correct their 
distorted interpretation of his life. A case in point is Paul Sabatier’s famous — 
biography published in 1893. Although a work of great literary and artistic 
merits, its tendentious conclusions falsified the character of St. Francis and 
caused it to be placed on the Index. A new stimulus was given to Franciscan 
studies, leading to the discovery of much new information about the life and 
times of ‘ the greatest of all the saints.’ The fruits of these researches are 
made available to the ordinary reader by the publication of Abbe Omer 
Englebert’s biography,* a work of haute vulgarisation. The name of Edward 
Hutton, to whom English letters are already heavily indebted for his sym- 
pathetic interpretations of Italian art and literature, is a guarantee of the 
fidelity of the translation. 

St. Francis, it is said, has always been lucky in his historians and Abbe 
Englebert is no exception. His work entitles him to a place of honour among 
that distinguished company of Franciscan biographers which has Thomas of 
Celano and St. Boriaventure at its head. Although it lacks that literary 
charm which has endeared Jorgensen’s biography to lovers of St. Francis, the 
new Life is a solid, scientific work, ‘‘ generally aware of most recent studies, 
a serious attempt to assemble in a readable and even popular form... all 
that the Legendae have to tell us of one of whom it has been said that ‘ after 
Jesus he was the only perfect Christian.’’’ The translator contributes a 


*St. Francis of Assisi, a biography by Omer Englebert. Translated and 
edited by Edward Hutton, Pp.352. London: Burns Oates. 1950. 
16/-. 
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useful introduction and for the student there are notes on the sources, a 
bibliography and index. No reference is made to Ireland or to Irish tributes 
to St. Francis of which the most recent was Father Augustine’s ‘‘ Some 
Lovers of the Seraphic Saint,” published in 1946. 


The secret of St. Francis was his conviction that real sanctity was pos- 
sible only to those who took Christ quite literally at His Word. The spirit of 
compromise was absolutely alien to him and his singularity was to have 
undertaken what no one else had dared to attempt—the perfect imitation of 
Christ. ‘‘ The Lord told me,” he said, ‘‘ that He wished me to be a new fool 
in the world and that He did not want to lead us by any other way than by 
that wisdom.” He espoused the Lady Poverty because she had been the 
inseparable companion of the Son of God and for now many centuries she had 
been abandoned. Like his Master, Francis’ thoughts turned always to the 
poor and he was happy only in their service. Herein lies the special sig- 
nificance and message of the Poverello for his own as for our time. Those 
who see in the twelfth century a sort of golden age misread history as wilfully 
as those who regard the twentieth century as ushering in Utopia. Francis’ 
challenge to his generation as to ours was a summons to return to the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, to ‘ simplicity, child of Grace, sister of Wisdom, mother 
of Justice.’ His great friend and protector, Cardinal Ugolino, realised this 
when he confronted the enemies of Francis with a dilemma. ‘‘ If we reject 
the request of this poor man... shall we not affirm that the Gospel is im- 
practicable and so blaspheme Christ, its author ? ”’ 

“In no man,”’ wrote Pius the Eleventh, ‘‘ was the likeness of Christ Our 
Lord, or the Gospel’s ideal more perfectly reproduced than in St. Francis.” 
Though Abbe Englebert’s pages we follow him from the gay streets of Assisi to 
the austere heights of La Verna. His family was of the merchant class, lately 
grown to wealth and influence. ‘‘ His father was a Christian of the common 
sort, little anxious to enter the Kingdom of God and delaying as far as possible 
all thoughts of his salvation.”’ (p.44) His mother is described as ‘ a charming 
person, submissive and suppressed.’ Francis’ whole youth was coloured by 
the romantic aura of the chansons de geste of the troubadours. When he set 
out for the wars, while others dreamt of booty and reward, Francis thought 
only of glory. Then came his great conversion when he spoke of taking a 
wife ‘so noble, so fair, so wise, that no one of you has ever seen her like.’ 
The tinsel glare of the world did not conceal from him the hollowness beneath. 
The vision of ‘ our sister the Death of the Body from whom no man escapeth’ 
was always before him on that toilsome ascent from Rivo Torto to the via 
crucis which opened before him at the chapter of 1219 when the brethren 
began to desert him. Fiancis rejoiced as he thereby came nearer to his 
Master. Henceforth he lost ail authority in the Order which had grown up 
about him and wandered from hermitage to hermitage, seeking refuge in the 
contemplative life. The graces of the stigmatization and the composition of 
the Canticle of the Sun illuminated the darkness of his last years. Disillus- - 
ioned he must have been but the Lord comforted him. ‘‘ Poor little man, 
wherefore art thou sad ? . Thy Order, is it not My Order ; is it not I whoam 
its Supreme Pastor? Cease then to afflict thyself and look rather to thy 
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own salvation.” From out of the depths of his sorrow-drenched soul there 
welled up the sublime strains of the hymn of creation which won for him the 
title of the Orpheus of the Middle Ages. 
Praised be my Lord God with all His creatures; and especially our 
Brother the Sun, who brings us the day, and who brings us the light: fair 
is he and shining with a very great splendour; O Lord, he signifieth to us 
Thee | 

* * 
The publishers are to be congratulated on the presentation of this book. 
The type is clear, the paper good, the binding pleasing to both eye and hand. 
The printing of the title on the spine, so often a graceless feature of book- 
production since the war, deserves a special word of praise. The dust- 
jacket features an arresting portrait of St. Francis by Cimabue which might 
well have been reproduced in the body of the book. Photogravures of seven- 
teen early Italian masterpieces illustrate the book which is in every respect 
worthy of its subject. 
It marks, may one hope, a return to the high standards of book production 

for which its publishers were formerly celebrated. 
P. J. Bropny. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Tue CoRPoRAL Passion oF JEsuS Curist. By Dr. Pierre Barbet. Tvans- 
lated from the French by the Earl of Wicklow. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Ltd. 1/6. 


In this little book the author, a surgeon, familiar with all the signs and stages 
of physical agony, contemplates the Passion of Christ. The narrative is 
quick with sympathy for all the professional precision it employs. It is a 
devout and moving little work, most affecting in its simplicity and absence 
of style 

The translation by the Earl of Wicklow catches the spirit of the original. 


Is Lire WortHwHILE? By Robert Nash, S.J. Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan, Ltd. 1949. Pp. 296. Price 10/6. 


TuE title of this latest book by Fr. Nash may suggest an apologetical tract 
that could perhaps be put in the hands of an atheist or a would-be suicide 
with the words “there now, read this first!’’ But there is nothing polemical 
about the book ; the answer to the question proposed in the title must be in 
the affirmative ; the book is content to emphasize the reason why. More so 
because the author does not direct his work to non-Catholi¢s, where perhaps 
arguments might be necessary ; he directs it to ordinary Catholics who know 
from their Faith that life is worthwhile, but who may not realise life’s true 
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work. For such the book is in the nature of a retreat, a recall to spiritual 
values. 

Like an experienced retreat-master, too, Fr. Nash sets about his task 
methodically. The well worn ground of the two standards, of sin, of virtue is 
covered in the opening section ; thereafter we are put in contact with Christ 
in meditations on various scenes from His life, and at the end St. Paul is set 
up for our example. 

All this in the author’s usual style and one rarely loses interest in a packed 
three-hundred-page book. Readers of his other works will know of his power 
to describe little incidents of everyday ; in this work these vignettes abound, 
some of them forced, but most of them delightful. For all that, his thought 
seldom leaves the ordinary moulds—not that we would like it to be catchy, 
but we miss in it a freshness of expression and sentiment. You wont often 
have to stop in Fr. Nash’s book to exclaim, ‘I never thought of it in that way 
before.’ 

That is not to find fault. It is an excellent book and, if read slowly 
preferably during retreat-time, should indeed achieve what its author intended 
it to do, point out for us again Christ’s standards that we may live our life 
by them. 


THE Pitcrim’s Rome. A New Guide. By M. Digby-Beste. Burns Oates 
and Washbourne. Pp.134. Price 3/6. 


Tus compact and excellently produced hand-book is admirably suited to 
the purpose it is intented to serve—to be a guide to Rome for visitors who 
have a very limited time in which to view its sights. 

To compile an exhaustive guide to the Eternal City for those whom 


fortune was blessed with wealth and leisure will always be a formidable task,. 
requiring the patience and genius of a Balderen, but to act as cilerone to the 
pilgrim, to select from Rome’s abundance, to choose where such variety is 
offered, is almost to attempt the impossible. In the limited space allowed 
her Miss Digby-Beste has done excellently. If her hand-book has a fault, 
it is one that is pardonable, because inevitable—that of over-condensation. 


YOUR PARISH HALL—YOUR PARIGH CINEMA 


Make this transformation with the NEW 16mm. Portable 
Sound Projectors and all the latest films now available from 


THE ATLAS CINE SUPPLY CO. 


50 LOWER O’CONNELL STREET 
DUBLIN 
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